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"An  organization  nhich  subnits  itself  for  study  has 
TTithin  it  the  seeds  of  grovrth." 


Studies  are  in  the  air.  Perhaps  nothing  is  no  re  reassirring 
as  to  the  soTindness  of  the  spirit  underlying  the  energency  neasiures  of 
the  past  five  years  than  the  readiness,  rather  the  eagerness,  to  exanine 
and  to  test  the  structure  which  has  been  built  up  so  hurriedly  and  with- 
out architects*  plans.  So  far  in  unenploynent  relief  the  sacred  cows 
are  mostly  very  young  calves  itiich  can  be  hurdled  in  the  daily  stride 
of  the  agency  which  is  both  chartirig  its  path  soundly  and  kecpirig  its 
eyes  on  its  goals.  f.Ioreovor , private  family  agencies  are  findirig  new 
challenges  to  their  skill,  nov:  opportunities  for  service  to  people  more 
able  to  make  constructive  use  of  their  skill,  now  that  it  is  possible 
for  then  to  be  relieved  of  the  heaope  responsibility  for  "chronic  cases" 
and  huge  case  loads.  Those  agencies  which  have  accepted  the  fact  that 
their  old  job  is  no  longer  theirs  are  finding  the  situation  - while 
fraught  with  all  the  uncertainty  of  all  periods  of  growth  - one  of 
stimulation  and  exploration.  Those  who  have  not  yet  enlarged  their 
community  vision  and  adjusted  their  program  to  the  newcomer  in  the  field 
are,  of  course,  feeling  themselves  somewhat  threatened.  Studies,  even 
very  small  ones,  are  therefore  especially  valuable  at  this  time  before 
the  "things  that  can't  be  done"  becom.e  so  formed  and  formidable  that 
detours  are  necessary;  or  that  stoppages  and  stultifications  occur  be- 
cause the  vision  of  the  road  ma.ker  is  not  lofty  enough  to  see  over  the 
bovine  bulk  of  established  tradition. 
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TThile  this  possibility  of  change  inakes  for  confusion  and  com- 
plication in  the  minds  both  of  workers  and  of  the  community,  including 
that  part  of  it  tAo  arc  "clients”;  nevertheless  it  has  its  exhilarating 
effect,  refreshing  to  those  social  vrorkers  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
trying  to  moderate  their  own  pace  and  chart  their  courses  iTith  sufficient 
circumspection  to  carry  with  them,  Boards  of  Directors,  contributors, 
and  - more  recently  - clients.  Perhaps  the  present  substitution  of  the 
word  "study"  for  the  recently  respected  and  still  useful  term  "survey" 
is  illustrative  of  our  present  stage  in  development. 

This  freedom,  of  course,  can  hardly  last;  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  it  should  But  out  of  the  varied  and  various  experiences,  and  the 
experiments  and  studies  now  being  made  there  will  develop  souind  princi- 
ples of  administration,  relationships,  training,  on  ^ich  a more  perman- 
ent and  reasoned  structure  of  social  services  may  be  built.  The  present 
emergency  philosophy  which  has  served  as  a bridge  hastily  throY/n  across 
the  stream  of  unemplojrment  when  it  was  at  flood  stage,  is  already  being 
• replaced  by  a surer  structure.  With  greater  strength  and  security  will, 
however,  come  more  rigidity.  It  is  oxcecdingly  fortunate,  therefore, 
that  those  at  the  head  of  our  social  services  are  willing  to  take  time 
and  spend  money  to  insure  tliat  the  emerging  structure  shall  be  as  sound 
as  the  examination  of  oxpcricnco  can  make  it. 

This  small  study*  represents  an  honest  attempt  to  loam  some- 
thing of  what  is  happening  to  clients  in  so-called  "co-operativo  cases" 
outside  the  tvjo  largo  citios.  It  was  essontially  a fact-finding  venture 
•'1th  the  additional  purpose  of  suggesting  improvements  in  the  service 
to  clients  who  noeded  tho  help  of  both  agoncics.  'Yhile  tho  mechanics 


* A statement  of  the  bases  of  the  study  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
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of  co-operation  aro  of  very  real  importance,  without  an  understanding 
of  the  fvmdamontal  bases  of  co -operation , mechanics  fail  or  add  more 
confusion  to  a situation  already  involved  in  the  fli.ix  of  continuing 
development.  It  seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  correlate  to  a rough 
degree,  the  services  as  shown  in  the  records  and  through  conferences, 
with  the  education  and  experienco  of  the  workers,  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  supervision j the  size  of  the  case  load,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  controlling  Boards  and  executives  insofar  as  that  could  be  observed 
in  the  length  of  time  available. 
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SECTIOr  I - BASES  OF  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 


# 


A.  Definition 

”To  interpret  anything  ue  nust  first  see  it 
clearly  for  v?hat  it  is.”  Bertha  Rejaiolds 

The  term  "co-operative  cases”  was  found  to  cover  so  wide  a 
variety  of  practices,  that  a classification  of  the  various  types  seems 
essential.  The  Century  dictionarj'^  defines  the  verb  co-operate  as  "to 
work  or  act  together  or  jointly;  to  unite  in  producing  an  effect”.  Other 
more  or  less  facetious  definitions  are  too  familiar  to  need  mention  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  exclusion.  Tested  by  the  foregoing  definition 
it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  tho  instances  of  joint  activity  cannot  be 
accurately  tormod  co'-oporati ve*  Since,  however , the  term,  is  used  in 
practice  to  cover  them,  they  are  listed  here, 

1.  The  first  and  r.K>st  numerous  type  of  "co-operative  case” 
in  two  cities  were  those  in  vdiich  the  private  agency  carried  entire  res- 
ponsibility for  the  care  of  the  family  except  that  the  C F R B paid  the 
relief  (within  its  limits)  upon  requisition  by  the  family  agency.  In 
a sense,  the  family  agency  acted  as  a branch  of  the  C S R B since  it 
determined  eligibility,  made  out  forms  and  requisitions,  and  the  C E R B 
had  no  contact  with  the  family  at  all.  The  situation  was  in  a sense 
somewhat  confused  by  the  fact  that  in  a fairly  large  niomber  of  cases, 
additional  relief  was  given  by  the  F W A,  (not  always  on  a planned  bud- 
get basis)  sometimes  to  supplement  the  budget  as  a x7holo,  sometimes  for 
specific  purposes  not  included  in  the  C E R B budget. 
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Ivlany  of  those  cases  had  been  under  care  for  an  appreciable 
length  of  time  from  trr)  to  ton  or  even  more  years;  and  a very  large  per- 
centage were  hold-overs  from  the  time  when  the  private  agency  was  the 
major  administrator  of  unemployment  relief  funds.  Something  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  practice  and  the  basis  of  selection  of  cases  ’'hll  be  given 
in  a later  section. 

2,  The  second  type  of  co-operative  case  found  was  one  in 
which  the  public  agency  established  eligibility  and  visited  for  its 
07jn  purposes,  which  were  interpreted  as  priri^rily  economic,  i^ile  the 
private  agency  assumed  the  responsibility  for  case  work  service.  In 
the  city  in  which  this  plan  had  been  consciously  entered  into  on  about 
forty  cases,  provision  was  made  for  a conference  of  supervisors  and  vi- 
sitors on  each  case  and  for  additional  periodic  consultations.  Both 
here  and  elsewhere  this  group  included  both  cases  carried  first  by  the 
private  agency  and  referred  for  relief;  and  smaller  number  whose  first 
contact  was  with  the  public  agency  and  vfao  were  referred  for  service. 
Here  again,  though,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  picture  was  somewhat 
confused  by  the  fact  that  in  a number  of  instances  the  private  agency 
gave  supplementary  relief  on  its  own  judgraont  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
family  without  necessarily  consulting  the  C E R B. 

3,  Some  cases  wore  read  in  which  the  C E R B and  the  private 
agency  were  going  in  independently  and  without  any  consultation  or  agree- 
ment on  plan,  apparently  on  the  assumption  that  the  functions  of  each 
were  sufficiently  distinct  so  that  there  was  no  particular  need  of  get- 
ting together,  much  as  if,  for  example,  a physician  and  an  attorney 
should  both  be  "active"  in  a given  family, 

4,  A large  category  in  some  of  the  cities  were  cases  in  vhich 
the  CERB  asked  supplementary  relief  without  any  accompanying  service 
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from  the  private  agency,  for  piorposes  outside  the  budget  of  the  C E R B. 
These  requests  were  especiailly  numerous  for  medical  relief  such  as  medi- 
cine, glasses,  hospital  arrangements,  and  surgical  appliances;  and  for 
rent  and  furniture.  Layettes  and  other  clothing  were  also  requested 
for  families  in  vdiieh  ’’there  was  no  other  problem”. 

5,  No  instances  were  found  in  the  cases  read  of  a fifth  type 
of  joint  cariying  which  is  common  in  some  larger  cities  - that  in  idiich 
the  C E R B visits  to  establish  eligibility  but  then  provides  the  re- 
lief so  budgeted  without  further  visits  unless  notified  by  the  private 
agency  that  the  situation  has  changed. 
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B.  History  and  Attitudes 

"Hitli  the  rise  of  the  (public)  agency’s  standards  — Tliere 
is  a threat  to  the  private  society  in  the  development  of  the  S R B and 
a tlireat  to  workers  in  E R 3 in  the  ass'oraption  of  exclusive  rights  to 
’case  vrork’  on  the  part  of  the  private  agency.” 

Some  brief  statement  of  the  backgro\ind  and  the  development 
of  relationships  between  the  private  agencies  and  the  C E R B’s  seems 
necessary  to  a clear  presentation  of  the  findings  and  suggestions.  As 
would  be  hoped  in  cities  selected  for  a study,  the  development  varied 
considerably. 

In  three  cities,  the  family  society  had  been,  in  effect,  the 
UncmplojTiient  Relief  agency  dispensing  public  funds,  prior  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  C E R B.  All  tliroe  had,  of  course,  greatly  augiuented  their 
staffs  with,  ho\:evor,  one  significant  difference  in  practice.  Two 
agencies  had  made  a very  definite  attempt  from  the  start  to*  protoct  the 
”regular”  staff  and  work  of  the  fai^ily  agency,  orga.niziiig  the  relief 
staff  as  a separato  department  with  its  own  supervisors,  t^y^c  of  record, 
and  practices.  When  the  C E R 3 was  organized,  the  unemployment  relief 
staff  bocamo  the  nucleus  of  the  new  organization,  and  in  both  cities  the 
two  responsible  supervisors  were  still,  at  tho  time  of  the  study,  those 
taI:on  over  at  that  time.  As  v/ouM  be  expected,  working  relationships 
between  these  two  agencies  while  not  perfect  - since  oven  supervisors 
are  huraon  beings  ~ were  on  the  whole  harmonious  and  understanding.  One 
of  those  family  agencies  made  a clean  break  at  the  time  the  C E R B was 
set  up,  relinquishing  entirely  any  responsibility  for  administering 
j)ublic  funds,  though  retaining  some  families  for  service  and  supplemental 


relief,  ■The  second  private  agency  retained  several  hundred  cases  in  which 
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its  ’’rc.c'alar’'  staff  requisitioned  C E R B relief.  At  the  tine  of  the  study, 
this  second  agency  had  on  its  oun  initiative  reduced  the  nuirber  of  such 
eases  by  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  but  still  had  about  350  of  then  in  its 
load. 

In  the  third  city  the  family  agency  seems  to  have  tlrroTTn  the 
energies  of  its  uholo  staff  into  the  administration  of  unenplo:.nncnt  relief 
with  no  ouch  radical  distinction,  betv/cen  the  unomploimcnt  staff  and  the 
''nornal”  staff.  In  this  city  the  supervisors  in  the  C E R B arc  not,  at 
the  present  time,  carry-overs  from  the  local  private  agency  staff.  There 
may  be  a connection  betiveen  this  and  the  fact  that  working  relationships 
are  not  so  close  as  in  the  first  two  cities,  although  the  supervisor  of 
the  faiiiily  age.ncy  attends  the  staff  meetings  of  the  G E R 3.  This  agency 
also  retained  several  hundred  cases  in  which  it  continued  to  requisition 
relief  from  the  C E R B,  and  also  on  its  own  initiative  had  reduced  the 
number  markedly  - to  roughly  130, 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  cities,  the  family  agency*  was  so  small 

i 

that  except  through  its  Board  members,  it  seems  to  have  played  no  active 
part  in  developing  the  C E R B,  and  in  one  instance  has  found  itself  rather 
seriously  threatened  by  the  new  organization.  In  the  other  a new  execu- 
tive - the  society's  first  "trained  worker"  - is  working  so  closely  with 
the  C E R E as  to  seem  sometimes  alraost  a department  of  it. 

In  three  of  the  five  cities  visited,  the  family  agency  was 
definitely  suffering  in  some  degree  from  the  fact  that  its  interpretation 
had  been  so  largely  based  on  relief  needs,  especially  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  that  referrals  from  the  community  and  personal  applications 
had  dropped,  sometimes  seriously  when  the  CERE  became  known  as  the 
relief  agency,  although  the  case  loads  still  remained  high  because  of 
the  practice  of  requisitioning  C E R B relief  and  of  retaining  in  some 
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instances  a number  of  "chronic  cases". 

Since  the  ability  to  "work  jointly"  is  as  much  dependent  on 
mutual  confidence  and  respect  as  on  agency  policy  or  mechanics,  some  brief 
statement  of  the  attitudes  expressed  or  indicated  on  the  part  of  the 
v7orkcrs  in  the  two  agencies  may  bo  suggestive. 

It  is  significant  to  this  subject  that  there  was  relatively 
little  difference  - taken  as  a whole  - in  the  professional  equipment  of 
the  supervisory  staffs  in  the  public  and  private  agencies,  almost  an 
OQually  siaall  number  of  school  trained  supervisors  being  found  in  both 
groups  of  agencies.  Moreover,  there  was  less  difference  in  educational 
equ-ipment  of  the  visitors  in  the  two  agencies  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. College  graduates,  or  people  with  experience  in  related  fields, 
seemed  on  the  whole  predominant  in  both  groups.  More  private  agency 
visitors,  however,  - at  least  in  proportion  - had  had  some  school  of 
social  work  courses  than  seemed  true  of  the  C E R B agencies. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  definite  "quantitati\'’e"  differences 
in  the  case  loads  and  therefore  in  the  amount  of  time  available  for  each 
case.  Tlie  C E R B \7orkers  carried  on  an  average  from  about  110  to  nearly 
150,  while  the  private  agency  loads  varied  from  about  4-0  at  the  lowest 
average  to  90  at  the  highest,  Hie  public  agency  workers  had  much  more 
clerical  work  to  do  than  the  private  agency  workers,  but  this  is  really 
less  significant  than  it  seems  in  respect  to  time  available  client, 
as  the  records  of  tho  case  workers  wore  more  comprehensive  than  those  of 
tho  investigators.  Also,  tho  case  workers  had  tho  same  responsibility 
for  filling  out  forms  for  tho  cases  in  which  they  wore  requisitioning 
C E R B relief,  as  did  the  investigators, 

A more  significant  difference  was  in  the  amount  of  supervisors' 
time  evon  thoorctically  available  per  worker.  The  number  of  investigators 
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assi^^ncd  to  tlie  supervisors  in  the  C E R B^s  ranged  from  eight  to  - in  one 
instance  - 19;  and  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  detail  v/ork  necessarily- 
carried  by  the  C E R B supervisors  was  far  in  excess  of  that  required  of  the 
family  agency  supervisors.  The  highest  number  of  cash  workers  for  whom  any 
one  family  society  worker  had  direct  responsibility  was  6,  while  some  had 
as  low  as  two. 

Uith  these  similarities  and  differences,  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  was  evident  a certain  confusion  of  feeling  and  attitudes.  They  are 
listed  here  without  discussion  (for  the  time  being)  for  -what  thej^  are  worth. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  the  general  failure  of  case  work 
to  define  and  interpret  itself  su.f ficiently  clearly.  Others  lay  in  differ- 
ing interpretations  of  the  policy  of  the  SERB  that  its  workers  should 
concern  themselves  only  with  probleiTiS  arising  directl;’-  out  of  economic  needs, 
Ilore  of  this  later  also. 

There  was  a definite  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  investigators  in 
at  least  one  city  that  the  case  workers  wore  "high-hat”;  did  not  respect 
the  C E R B workers  and  were  therefore  not  free  with  them;  and  even  that 
they  regarded  them  merely  as  "grocery  boys".  This  seemed  more  true  when 
the  contact  was  between  an  investigator  and  a family  agency  supervisor, 
than  when  it  was  between  people  of  the  same  rank. 

Some  of  the  younger  case  workers  on  the  other  hand  v/ere  decidedly 
on  the  defensive,  feeling  that  more  was  expected  of  them  than  their  training 
and  experience  equipped  then  to  perform;  and  admiring  the  greater  precision 
of  the  G E R B workers  in  handling  investigations,  relief,  etc,  Tliis  feeling 
vms  more  than  personal,  in  some  instances  the  case  worker  feeling  that  the 
agency  - even  case  work  itself  - was,  in  a sense,  threatened. 

In  both  sets  of  agencies,  there  was  considerable  fooling  centering 
aro\ind  the  requisitioning  of  relief  by  the  family  agency;  the  case  workers 
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finding  a real  conflict  betv/oen  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  budget 
according  to  state  rulings  and  the  traditiona],  private  agency  practice  of 
malcing  the  budget  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  particular  farhlj'-.  Tnis  uas  true 
even  of  the  families  in  -which  supplementary  relief  v;as  given  by  the  family 
agency  from  its  own  funds.  Correspondingly,  there  were  questions  arising 
in  the  minds  of  the  investigators  and  supervisors  of  the  C E R B as  to  the 
accuracy  and  strictness  of  the  case  worker's  determination  of  eligibility 
and  interpretation  of  the  budget,  together  with  a certain  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  cases  carried  by  the  familj^  agencies  constituted  a ’’privileged 
class” , 

In  one  or  two  instances  there  was  definite  impatience  expressed 
in  the  C E R B at  what  was  termed  the  ’’matornal”  or  ’’protective  and  in- 
dulgent" attitude  of  the  case  w'orkor  to  a given  family  or  individual,  or 
to  the  case  load  in  general.  Interestingly  enough,  no  definite  impression 
was  gained  in  any  family  agency  that  the  opposite  criticism  of  too  harsh 
treatment  could  justly  be  made  of  the  C E R B,  though  one  older  worker 
believed  that  the  family  agency  was  "kinder”. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  C E R 3 workers  socried  to  feel  that 
families  should  bo  roferred  to  the  family  agency  only  after  the  investiga- 
tor had  dono  as  much  to  solve  its  problems  as  possible;  in  other  words, 
as  a sort  of  last  resort.  In  another,  there  seemed  to  be  a tendency  to 
use  tiie  faanily  agency  as  a convenience;  that  is,  to  bo  called  in  as  an 
easy  source  of  relief,  of  special  and  unrelated  services,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  any  which  was  difficult  for  an  individual  investigator. 

Some  of  the  family  agency  workers  felt  that  the  agency  had  a 
certain  "moral  responsibility”  to  carry  the  "chronic"  cases  which  had  been 
under  care  for  a number  of  years  without  any  marked  improvement,  until 
"something  was  accomplished”.  This  attitude  was  found  largely  in  one  or  two 
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agencies  where  case  loads  had  risen  to  such  a point  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  that  there  had  been  little  possibility  of  really  effective 
worl:  on  any  intensive  level.  To  turn  the  cases  over  at  the  present  stage 
v/as  felt  - if  not  stated  - to  be  a confession  of  failure.  I.Iany  of  these 
cases  were  retained  in  the  private  agencies  which  still  had  case  loads 
too  high  to  permit  of  intensive  -work. 

Perhaps  related  to  this , was  a feeling  on  the  part  of  at  least 
one  C S R B supervisor  that  the  quality  of  service  which  she  could  expect 
from  the  private  agency  was  not  su.ch  at  the  present  tine  that  she  felt 
justified  in  referring  casos  to  it.  That  this  is  not  an  isolated  attitude 
is  attested  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  minutes  of  a meeting  of 
C E R 3 supervisors;  "There  is  no  reason  why  the  public  agency  should 
help  to  keep  such  agencies  (i.e.,  a family  agency  which  "has  not  neces- 
sarily oquipped  itself  with  the  personnel  to  do  a skilled  service  job") 
alive  by  sending  clients  to  them  who  would  not  go  of  their  own  accord." 

In  principle,  no  one  iTould  disagree  with  this  statement,  but  in  practice 

the  loyalties  of  the  community  are  frequently  centered  around  known  workers 

0 

who  under  old  conditions  gave  appreciated  and  needed  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  supervisors  who  have  gone  over 
to  the  public  from  the  private  agency  fields  are  sometimes  not  free  to 
see  the  services  of  the  latter  objectively  v;hen  they  have  not  clearly 
defined  for  themselves,  the  function  of  the  new  agency. 

Another  C E R B worker  questioned,  rather  penetrat ingly,  as 
to  whether  one  of  the  operative  forces  in  the  retention  by  the  family 
agency  of  cases  for  C E R B relief,  and  the  high  frequency  of  some 
supplementary  relief  in  the  cases  carried  co-operativel^’’,  miglit  not  be 
an  unrecognized  lack  of  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  its  case  work 
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skill,  and  a clinging  to  relief  cs  a tangible  means  of  entry  into  the 
family. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  iras  little  or  no  evidonce  on  the 
part  of  the  C E R 3 workers  interviewed  of  any  disposition  to  deprive 
families  of  any  extra  source  of  income  except  in  one  or  two  eases  whore 
it  was  felt  that  there  was  a close  over-identification  of  the  worker 
with  the  client  or  family,  lasting  over  a period  of  tvjo  or  three  years. 

Finally,  there  was  a real  question  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  case  workers  as  to  how  much  information  about  family  problems  and 
difficulties  should  be  given  to  investigators  since  the  latter  "v/ere  not 
supposed  to  be  doing  case  work*’.  In  one  city  the  functions  of  the  two  were 
considered  to  be  so  entirely  separate  that  the  family  agency  did  not 
necessarily  inform  the  C E R B that  it  was  working  v/ith  a given  family. 

Here  there  was  both  puzzlement  and  a feeling  of  irritation  and  uncer- 
tainty because  of  the  viay  in  which  the  family  agency  workers  "kept  bobbing 
up  in  unexpected  places"  • 

Obviously,  nono  of  these  attitudes  present  any  serious  or  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  co-operation,  Hiey  arc  given  at  length  hero 
partly  to  indicate  this  fact;  and  partly  because  it  seems  to  the  v/riter 
that  one  major  cause  underlies  then  all,  and  that  they  all  point  to  one 
fundamental  need:  A sense  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  workers, 

probably  inevitable  in  this  period  of  rapid  changes;  and  the  need  of  a 
philosopbg^  of  social  services  sufficiently  broad  to  soo  the  program  as 
a \7holc,  mailing  possible  a definition  of  function  sufficiently  basic 
and  simply  stated  to  be  acceptable  as  the  basis  of  co-oporation  to  both 
case  workers  and  investigators. 

One  thing  seems  entirely  obvious:  That  - barring  the  almost 

inconcoivablo  abolishment  of  some  sort  of  comprehensive  sjwstcm  of  tax 
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supportcd  relief  agency  - the  private  agency  uhich  secs  no  need  for 
changing  its  standards  and  its  field  of  v/ork  to  meet  the  altered  situa- 
tion Trill  find  itself  talcing  less  and  less  important  a place  in  the 
community.  Competition  may  be  tho  life  of  trade,  but  it  nould  seem  to 
bo  the  death  of  effective  social  planning,  cither  in  individual  cases 
or  betvreen  agencies  as  a trholc. 


I 
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C»  Some  Basic  Assurriptions 

Differentiation  and  definition  of  function  is  the  basis  of 
co-operation.  If,  therefore,  we  accept  the  idea  of  co-operatior  in- 
stead of  competition  as  the  controlling-  test  of  the  efficacy  of  a so- 
cial program,  it  becomes  essential  - though  perhaps  tedious  to  writer 
and  reader  alike  - to  make  some  attempt  to  define  the  essential  ser- 
vices of  the  public  and  the  private  agencies  as  they  arjpoared  in  the 
records.  One  definition,  that  of  exclusive  territory  with  each  agency 
carrying  full  responsibility  for  the  cases  it  accepts,  soems  feasible 
only  in  fairly  sra.ll,  oxcellently  organized  communities  vAiorc  the  pri- 
vate agency  has  sufficient  relief  funds  to  carry  all  tho  cases  need- 
ing intensive  scrvico,  Liko  many  logical  and  simple  schemes,  it  broa.ks 
down  when  expected  to  function  in  a more  complicated  situation. 

In  the  five  cities  visited,  there  was  apparent  definite  need 
of  the  services  of  both  a public  relief  and  a private  family  welfare 
agency.  Moreover,  there  was  no  question  but  that  in  a number  of  in- 
stances the  contributions  of  both  were  needed  in  the  same  family  at 
the  same  time.  The  question  was  not  one,  therefore,  of  oithor  a fam- 
ily agency  or  a public  agency,  but  rather  of  what  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual fam.ilies  were  whether  the  tTO  agencies  between  them  or  indivi- 
dually wore  equipped  to  give  that  service;  and  of  what  categories  of 
clients  should  receive  assistance  from  both  agencies,  together  with 
the  type  of  working  relationships  v.hich  seemed  to  be  least  expensive 
to  the  agencies  and,  even  more  important,  most  productive  of  good  to 
the  client. 

Basically,  all  social  work,  relief  work,  "charity"  owes  its 
existence  to  one  fundamental  human  trait , the  unwillingness  of  normal  human 
beings  -to  allow  other  huna.n  beings  "to  suffer  unnecessarily.  A recog- 
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nition  of  this  fact  explains  even  today  the  "relief  of  suffering" 
motif  is  the  dominant  one  in  most  Chest  or  other  financial  campaigns* 
Added  to  this  is  a more  or  less  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  suf- 
fering on  the  part  of  some  of  its  members  is  in  a very  real  sense  a 
menace  to  the  community  life  as  a T7hole,  Therefore,  from  motives  of 
"enlightened  self-interest"  we  have  tax-supported  and  volmitarily  sup- 
ported agencies.  The  philanthropic  motive  is,  however,  constantly 
at  war  with  the  motive  of  gain,  in  all  those  citizens  whose  incomes 

I 

arc  not  sufficient  to  their  desires.  Therefore,  especially  tax-sup- 
ported agencies  are  subject  to  the  danger  of  constant  check  when  their 
programs  go  beyond  the  popular  conception  of  what  is  essential  for 
the  relief  of  actual  suffering,  or  of  what  the  tax-payor  can  afford. 

The  private  agency  is  freer,  as  Mr.  Sv/ift  has  pointed  out, 
because  its  base  of  support  (and  therefore  its  "public")  is  narrower; 
but  it  also  is  fooling  nov;  pressures  because  of  the  fact  that  taxes 
are  taking  primary  toll  of  its  supporters.  Moreover,  as  has  boon 
pointed  out,  in  at  least  five  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  the  interpreta- 
tion has  been  so  largely,  in  the  past  few  years,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
lief of  suffering  that  there  are  real  problems  of  corariiunity  understand- 
ing, both  in  the  matter  of  supnort  and  of  referral  of  cases. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  popular  lack  of  understanding  of 
case  work  is  the  great  variety  of  diverse  practices  i7hich  are  practised 
under  the  guise  of  that  one  non-descriptive  terms.  Prudence,  born  of 
occasional  previous  excursions  into  territories  which  the  winged  ones 
scrupulously  avoid,  dictates  that  no  attempt  be  made  hero  to  define 
it.  Starting  as  the  kindest  and  most  economical  way  for  the  relief 
of  suffering,  case  work  soon  assumed  certain  functions  which  may 
call  "community  prophylaxis".  That  is,  there  were  certain  family  sit- 
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uations  about  rfeich.  icainbers  of  the  comruriity  doFiaiidod  that  "sor.cthing 
must  be  done”.  Lloroover,  the  earlier  social  pholocophy  assumed  that 
need  of  relief  xras  in  itself  a confession  of  the  family’s  or  the  in- 
dividual's inability  to  handle  his  otoi  affairs  constructively;  and 
the  case  worker,  as  the  representative  of  the  community,  had  a right 
to  "supervise”  and  "direct”  the  client  as  a condition  of  relief. 

But  the  proof  of  case  -.Torlc  is  in  the  client;  and  increasing- 
ly those  case  vrorkers  who  were  sufficiently  well-trained,  objective, 
and  experienced  were  forced  to  admit  that  little  lasting  good  came 
to  the  family  from  even  the  kindest  and  most  well-intentioned  attempts 
to  "treat”  them  from  the  outsido.  Only  when  tho  client  became  a very 
active  and  willing  partner  in  his  case  treatment  did  development  re- 
ally occur.  Moreover,  case  work,  like  medicine,  has  had  to  admit  that 
there  are  certain  situations  which  do  not  yield  to  the  knowledge  and 
skill  rdiich  we  now  have  at  our  disposal.  Just  as  the  skilled  physi- 
cian, once  he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  trouble  is  incui’able, 
spends  only  such  time  as  is  necessaiw^  to  relieve  s'offering  on  such 
"chronic  cases",  reserving  as  much  time  as  possible  for  attention  to 
patients  for  rdiom  he  can  do  a good  deal , and  for  research  and  pre- 
vention; so  in  some  places  case  work  has  now  reached  the  state  of  pro- 
fessional m^aturity  vhero  its  most  skilled  practitioners  are  able  to 
abandon  its  claim  to  omnipotence,  Thattliis  has,  in  the  inevitable 
swing  of  progress,  led  to  some  extravagances  in  a complete  disavov;al 
of  any  responsibility  to  the  comnunity,  is  another  reason  for  the  con- 
fusion #iich  now  exists.  Moreover,  the  records  read  in  some  instances 
show  sufficient  evidence  of  actual  harm  done  by  unskilled,  thou^  ex- 
cellently intentioned,  handling  of  certain  situations  as  to  make  it 


necessary  to  abandon  the  theory  that  7/hile  no  good  may  come  of  attempts 
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at  lielping  people,  neither  can  ham  cor.ie.  A recognition  of  the  dangers 
of  blundering  is  as  essential  to  the  developnient  of  effective  helpful- 
ness in  case  work  as  it  was  in  that  of  nodi  cine. 

Another  point  to  bo  kept  in  mind  is  that  development  in  case 
work  was  by  no  moans  uniform  throughout  any  state,  even  any  city;  and 
that  examples  of  all  the  varying  attitudes  and  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  case  work  were  found  in  the  cities  visited.  In  general  the 
attitude  of  "supervision"  of  families  goes  with  high  case  loads,  oz- 
periencod  but  untrained  workers  and  supcr\’l  sors , and  the  choice  for 
co-operative  care  of  the  families  idicrc  the  problem  from,  the  conmunity’s 
standpoint  is  greatest,  even  though  that  family  may  not  have  responded 
more  to  treatment  through  several  years  than  was  almost  necessary  to 
survival. 

Unemployment  relief  agencies,  sterrmiing  as  they  have  in  most 
instances  from  the  field  of  family  case  work,  have  not  had  to  start 
"at  scratch",  as  is  sone times  assumed.  In  some  instances,  at  least, 
the  conception  of  the  C S R B as  to  its  service  and  function  and  re- 
lationship to  its  clients,  maj/'  be  ahead  of  that  of  the  private  agency 
which  has  held  to  its  original  impetus,  considering  change  to  be  de- 
cay, instead  of  necessary  to  growth  and  preferring  - to  quote  Santayana, 
"fidelity  to  adventure".  It  is  onl;/  fair  to  state  that  in  none  of 
the  fi\^e  cities  visited  was  this  latter  state  found,  though  two  agen- 
cies still  were  in  the  process  of  emerging  from  it. 

The  test  of  case  work,  therefore,  which  is  used  in  this  re- 
port, is  not  that  it  is  done  by  workers  in  a private  agency,  or  even 
by  an  experienced  or  a trained  ;xirker,  nor  the  seriousness  of  the  pro- 
blem presented,  but  the  development  of  the  ability  of  the  individual 
faraily  or  some  member  of  it,  to  moot  its  own  problems  constructively 
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and  to  conduct  its  orm  life  mar  o satisfactorily  to  itself  and  to  the 
coirc-iunity  of  uhich  it  is  a part. 

At  the  risk  of  over-pressing  an  already  penetrating  point, 
it  seems  necessary  to  stress  here  the  pivotal  importance  of  the  train- 
ing and  vision  of  ti^e  supervisory  staff.  Young  workers  - given  good 
initial  equipraent  - aLmost  invariably  mirror  the  vision  and  attitude 
of  their  supervisor.  This  was  brought  into  sharp  focus  in  one  agency 
where  it  vras  possible  to  identify  almost  without  error  tho  cases  in 
vhich  tuo  different  supervisors  with  ridoly  varying  case  work  skill 
had  had  contact  vith  the  same  visitors.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  face, 
in  concrete  instances  of  some  faithfuJ.  employees,  the  fact  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  with  the  talcing  over  of  the  ”q_uantity  job" 
by  the  C 5 R B the  job  vhich  sonc  of  the  older  vorkers  mere  engaged 
to  do  and  did  veil,  no  longer  exists;  for  tho  private  agency  and  dif- 
ferent skills  and  training  arc  required  if  it  is  to  do  its  present 
and  m.uch  needed  job. 

Finally  - for  this  section  - there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  government  services  to  give  reason  for  hoping  that  tho  public  agency 
mill  bo  able  to  reduce  case  loads  and  increase  supervisory  staff  to 
the  point  r/hcro  tho  services  of  a really  vell-oquippcd  private  agency 
’.Till  not  bo  a necessity  in  any  reasonably  complicated  community.  Sooner 
or  later,  tho  controlling  prossui‘3  on  ,any  tax-support  3d  institution, 
whether  schools,  courts,  or  social  services,  comes  to  bo  that  of  the 
greatest  good  to  tho  greatest  number  at  tho  least  expense.  Individuals 
•.Tho  by  reason  of  special  disabilities,  problems,  or  CTmui  aptitudes, 
vho  cannot  benefit  'uider  this  system  will  probably  continue  to  need 
specialized  assistance  from  pri'\7-ate  soiuccs. 
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D*  Special  Skills 

perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  ways  of  defining  agency  function 
as  a basis  for  co-operation  in  individual  cases  is  by  examining  and  stat- 
ing the  areas  in  which  each  seems -to  show  a special  competence. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  mere  "seriousness  of  problem" 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  a case  for  the  private  agency;  but  in  fact 
may  indicate  - if  a careful  exploration  has  boen  made  - that  it  is  definitely 
one  for  a tax-supported  or  corrective  agency. 

There  were  clearly  observable,  however,  areas  of  excellence, 
as  judged  by  the  rosiilts  to  the  families,  in  each  type  of  agency  - not 
by  any  means  uniform  in  all  the  agencies  of  either  tj'pe  - but  unmistakably 
characteristic. 

The  public  agency  seomed  to  show  particular  skill  in  maintaining 
the  family  pattern  when  it  was  already  well  established.  In  most  instances 
major  contact  was  had  with  the  man  who  was  normally  the  producing  head  of 
the  family.  In  those  C E R Bs  where  this  practice  was  not  maintained,  the 
records  gave  evidence  of  the  same  derangement  in  family  pattern  as  was 
apparent  in  the  much  fuller  records  of  the  family  agency.  It  seems  unnecess- 
ary to  state  that  still  in  the  United  States,  the  accepted  family  pattern 
is  that  in  which  the  husband  is  the  nirajor  producing  economic  unit,  and 
that  mnre  than  is  commonly  recognized,  his  status  depends  on  that  fact; 
while  the  wife  is  largely  responsible  for  the  economical  spending  of  the 
income,  altho  her  status  depends  less  exclusively  on  that  since  there  are 
other  tangible  factors,  such  as  her  care  of  the  children,  housekeeping, 
etcetera.  If,  as  suggested  by  the  su-porvisors  group  of  the  SERB,  one 
of  the  iiinctions  of  tho  C E R B is  "the  use  of  relief  to  conserve  family 
life",  it  would  soem  highly  important  that  tho  dominant  economic  unit  be 
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mado  rcnponsiblc  for  the  support  of  his  family,  cve.-n  thou'h  the  support 
comes  from  relief  funds  instead  of  pay  chock. 

In  the  private  agency  records  there  was  evidence  of  failure 
and  a tendenej^  to  see  effectively  the  symholic  nature  of  the  income  in  the 
family  life,  and  to  step  over  the  man  and  make  the  relief  plans  directly 
with  the  spending  unit,  in  a sense  therefore,  displacing  the  man  - or  mak- 
ing him  feel  displaced.  When  this  happened  once,  the  damage  was  done,  and 
the  records  shov/  few  instances  where  the  same  worker  was  able  to  repair 
the  deep  wound  unconsciously  made  and  really  achieve  an  understanding 
relationship  with  the  man,  though  he  was  usually  seen  and  consulted. 

Perhaps  this  is  much  more  an  understandable  trait  in  the  private 
agency  than  when  it  occurs  in  the  public.  For  the  most  part,  case  vrork 
skills  were  developed  to  meet  tho  needs  of  women  and  children  and  in- 
capacitatod  men,  Won-supportors  wore  soon,  it  is  true,  b\it  usually  in 
the  interests  and  on  tho  basis  of  previous  contact  with  tho  v;ifc;  and 
uncmployod  men  wo.rc  also  seen.  But  there  is  a fundamentaj_  difference 
between  ’’seeing  and  consulting”  a man,  and  malcing  him  responsible  for 
the  relief  of  his  family  as  a matter  of  course.  Skilled  case  workers 
are  of  course  adapt i]ig  their  skills  to  the  needs  of  normally  self- 
supporting  men,  but  in  general  the  greater  skill  in  maintaining  the 
man*s  self-respect  v;as  found  in  the  public  agency.  Relief  almost 
inevitably  tends  to  throv;  adults  back  into  the  only  stage  of  develop- 
ment when  they  received  the  necessities  of  life  \7ithout  labor  - 
childhood;  and  tho  records  showed  that  too  clearly  expressed  sympathy, 
rather  than  the  business-like,  impersonal  though  rospectfial  attitudo 
which  assumes  that  primarily  this  is  a business  arrangement  botv/ecn  the 
state  and  its  citizens,  sometimes  hastens  that  reversion. 

Even  tho  sot-up  of  C E R B offices,  with  some  of  the  practicos 
which  at  first  sight  fill  case  workers  who  aro  accustomed  to  dealing  T^rith 
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Traincn  (especially  liomokeeping  TTomcn)  with  horror  seem  to  be  construc- 
tive to  men.  The  waiting  in  line  which  seems  necessary  in  nanj"  C S R B 
offices  makes,  it  is  true,  the  homekoeping  woman  feel  that  she  is  being 
held  up  to  public  scorn;  but  that 'same  experience  is  part  of  the  ordinary 
man*s  usual  working  and  public  experience.  He  stands  in  line  for  a job, 
for  his  pay  chock,  to  get  that  check  cashed,  for  his  automobile  license 
and  in  other  normal  activities  as  a wage  earner  and  a citizen. 

One  is  also  forced  to  conclude  from  reading  the  records  and 
from  observation  that  there  is  inherently  a different  relationship  possible 
between  a citizen  and  an  agency  of  the  government  than  between  the  same 
individual  and  an  agency  v/hich  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions; 
and  that  the  former  relationship  is  the  more  constructive  for  the  normally 
self-supporting  and  effective  man.  This  was  pointed  up  sharply  in  two  or 
throe  records  where  the  question  of  transfer  to  the  C H R 3 of  the  relief 
function  was  being  discussed  with  the  family.  There  was  a certain  resent- 
ment expressed  - not  at  the  suggestion  that  the  man  apply  for  relief  - but 
that  the  case  worker  thought  the  family  had  problems  which  required  special 
attention  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  family  agency  continuing  care. 

All  this  is  of  course  evident  in  families  whose  stability  is 
threatened  only  by  lack  of  financial  income  and  which  have  developed  normal 
strengths  'Tithin  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  of  the  five  cities  visited,  with  no 
request  on  the  part  of  the  writer  for  any  particular  typo  of  family,  there 
appeared  certain  categories  or  types  of  families  v.liich  the  investigators 
were  una.ble  to  work  with  successfully.  Many  of  these  individuals  or 
fo.milios  wore  just  the  sort  with  wliich  the  family  agencies  - or  at  least 
some  of  them.  - were  showing  special  skill  in  working. 

Perhaps  the  most  appealing  is  the  very  young  fsmily  which  has 
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not  yet  established  the  habit  of  living  together  and  v;hicli  v;ith  insuffi- 
cient income  and  family-  pressures  added  to  the  normal  strains  of  the  first 
year  or  tno  of  married  life,  need  more  help  than  the  C S R B norher  is 
equipped  to  A spectacular  instance  of  this  was  found  in  the  C E R B 

records.  The  family  had  been  receiving  C E R 3 funds  for  something  over 
two  years,  Tlie  investigator  upon  the  first  visit,  found  simple  but  ex- 
cellent furniture  all  paid  for,  and  a husband  and  wife  who  were  "like  two 
young  doves".  Ho  records  his  opinion  that  "these  kids  will  be  all  right 
when  John  gets  a job", 

3''t  the  record  -shows  the  following  steps  in  the  fanil3'’s  progress 
between  that  time  and  this.  First  the  family  moved  in  with  the  man’s 
brother,  taking  the  furniture  v;ith  them.  Next,  the  baby  was  sent  to  the 
girl’s  sister,  T?ien  the  man  got  a job  and  they  re-established  a home.  But 
the  job  soon  ended  and  the  two  young  pooplo  and  the  investigator  had  to 
stand  by  and  sec  the  furniture  sold  to  pay  the  rent  and  eviction  costs. 

At  the  time  the  record  was  read,  the  girl  had  gone  back  to  her  mother, 
the  ba'cy  was  with  the  man’s  sister,  and  the  man  had  left  town  to  wander  in 
search  of  a job. 

In  another  case,  each  v;as  living  with  parents  and  the  girl 
began  to  go  out  with  other  men  to  show  her  husband  that  she  was  still 
attractive  to  some  men  if  not  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  private  agencies  one  found  records 
where  at  the  beginning  the  man  v;as  v;ith  his  mother,  the  girl,  usually 
pregnant,  r/ith  hers,  and  all  the  elements  of  a badly  smashed  young  venture 
into  matrimony  scorned  present.  Yet,  after  a year  or  t\:o  of  case  treatment, 
most  of  them  seemed  w'oll  on  the  way  to  stable  normal  social  living, 

Tlio  difference  in  result  seems  sufficiently  markedly  different 
between  the  cases  carried  by  the  C E R 3 and  those  by  most  of  the  family 
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agcncics  to  make  it  seem  worth  while  for  the  C S R 3 supervisor  to  keep 
in  mind  when  discussing  these  young  couples,  the  possibility  of  their  need- 
ing service  from  the  family  agency  as  well  as  relief  from  the  C S R B, 

A second  category  is  that  in  which  either  the  man  or  the  woman 
is  raeiitally  disturbed  or  highly  nervous.  Almost  invariably  in  the  cases 
read,  these  families  needed  more  tine  and  a different  skill  than  the 
C 3 R B could  give,  and  one  which  the  private  agency  more  frequently  than 
not  was  capable  of  giving. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  state  plainly  here  again,  that  unless 
specifically  noted,  the  material  and  the  suggestions  are  based  not  only  on 
needs  shown  or  the  lack  of  competenco  (in  the  sense  of  effective  skill) 
in  either  public  or  private  agenc3'‘,  but  also  on  the  definite  evidence  of 
skill  shown  in  the  one  agency  or  the  other, 

A third  type  of  family  seeraing  to  need  "co-operative  service" 
from  the  private  agency  is  the  faraily  which  has  been  accustomed  to  much 
higher  standards  of  living  and  which  finds  the  adjusting  to  living  on  the 
C E R 3 scale  more  than  it  can  do  without  either  assistance  or  terrific 
emotidnal  cost.  Some  of  these  families  need  to  be  referred  to  the  private 
agency/  directly  from  the  intalco  desk.  More  than  one  instance  was  found  of 
high  t^qDO  families  who  had  applied  to  the  C E R B but  v:erc  denied  relief 
necessarily  because  their  income  was  up  to  the  standard.  Several  weeks  or 
months  later,  they  rc-applied  in  broken  health,  or  with  the  man  deserted, 
or  other  serious  developments  occuring  in  the  interval.  Host  of  these 
clients  had  shown  sufficient  emotion  at  the  rejection  of  their  application 
to  have  indicated  referral  to  the  private  agency  at  that  first  contact. 

Cases  of  serious  marital  discord,  especially/  in  the  instances  of 
fairly/  y^omig  people,  seemed  frequently^  to  require  the  services  of  both 
agencies.  One  serious  question  is  raised  hero  - perhaps  out  of  place.  In 
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ono  there  was  a rather  alarmincly  largo  nunber  of  caeca  of  decidedly 

irregular  family  groupings  among  the  "co-operative  eases".  Several  instances 
\JcvQ  found  uhcro  the  man  v:as  .living  rath  a woman  not  his  r'ifc  aiid  her 
children  o.nd  the  woman  in  turn  had  taken  in  a ms.n  to  whom  she  was  not 
married.  This  wituation  will  bo  referred  to  later  in  another  connection, 
but  soems  worthwhile  to  point  ou  t that  in  such  instances,  especially  when 
this  irregularity  is  accompanied  by  neglect  of  the  children  and  other  anti- 
sociaj,  activities,  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  public  agency*  to  refer  the 
case  to  the  fai.iily  agency  for  exploration  or  diagnosis  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  the  malcings  of  a sound  life  for  the  chhldren.  If 
there  are  not,  there  would  seem  to  be  the  need  for  stimulation  of  some 
effective  measures  of  protecting  the  children.  In  this  particular  private 
agency  little  or  no  particular  si:ill  in  handling  these  situations  was  found. 
However,  the  average  case  load  was  still  around  60,  so  that  the  criticism 
is  not  necessarily  a permanent  one. 

Another  tjrpG  of  family  in  which  co-operative  service  seemed 
needed  and  effective  was  that  in  which  the  health  problem  did  not  yield 
to  C T R 3 care.  This  usually  meant  that  there  ?/cro  accompanying  person- 
ality and  other  difficulties  which  required  attention,  tjiough  in  some 
instances  it  merely  meant  the  health  had  boon  so  depleted  before  the  family 
applied  that  special  or  hospital  arrangements  were  required. 

A sixth  sort  of  need  was  in  certain  families  whore  the  wife  was 
a part ir. liar ly  poor  or  inexperienced  housekeeper,  or  one  who  needed  special 
help  in  b'adgcting,  buying  and  cooking. 

To  the  writer,  there  would  seem  no  question  if  the  choice  has  to 
be  mr.de  as  it  usually  must,  bot’.Toon  spending  the  available  caso  work  tine 
on  these  families  and  on  "chronic  dependency"  cases,  that  the  sound  thing 
from  all  standpoints  is  to  spend  it  here  whore  it  will  be  most  effective. 
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These  fanilies  do,  it  is  true,  put  more  of  a challenge  to  the  shill  of  the 
case  morlcer  than  those  irhich  have  been  accustomed  to  receiving  help  for 
years,  but  that  is  merely  an  added  argument  for  maintaining  a r/ell-equipped 
staff, 

H-e  records  revealed  three  other  types  of  situations  in  which 
there  was  special  need  shown,  but  for  the  most  part,  no  corresponding 
competence. 

One  was  tha.t  of  the  young  unmarried,  but  pregnant,  girl, 

A second  was  where  older  children  in  the  family  were  either  in 
revolt  against  the  family  situation  and  their  whole  life,  or  wore  being 
crushed  by  the  family  into  its  own  mold.  Usually  the  first  ti;'.ie  these 
young  people  appeared  effectively  anyifhero  but  in  the  budget  or  on  the* 
face  shoot  was  whon  they  married,  usually  unexpectedly,  loft  hone,  or 
got  into  serious  difficulties, 

i.Iothorlcss  families  presented  a constant  challenge  and  need 
with  no  outstanding  skill  or  facility  shown  to  meet  their  problems.  In 
only  one  instance  was  assistance  given  to  enable  a housekeeper  to  bo  on- 
gaged  and  in  that  instance  the  woman  chosen  by  the  man  but  paid  for  bj?- 
the  agency,  was  know'n  to  drink  and  be  otherwise  undesirable.  Ihorc  was 
no  instance  in  these  records  of  a practice  found  offectivo  in  other 
cities,  whore  good  older  housckocr>ors  who  thomsolvcs  arc  on  relief  are 
used  to  visit  in  those  motherless  homos,  sometimes  daily, 

Pinally,  one  of  the  C E P.  E supervisors  felt  that  a much  needed 
fona  of  co-operation  was  in  so-called  ’’troublesome  cases”  which  she  v'ould 
like  to  refer  to  tho  family  agency,  cither  for  exploratory  scrvico,  or 
in  somo  instances  for  no  mono  soriouis  reason  than  that  the  particular 
CERE  visitor  assigned  to  that  geographical  aroa  was  not  able  to  work 
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harmoniously  v/ith  this  particular  family. 

Obviously,  no  family  agency  could  possibly  accept  fo 
of  the  cases  in  the  above  categories  vhich  are  loiov/n  to  any  C 
Houevor,  it  seemed  north  nhilc  to- give  them  at  length  hero  as 
the  typo  of  case  in  which,  from  the  records  read,  co-operative 
seen  both  most  needed  and  most  effective. 
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E,  Evaluation  of  ?rcGcnt  Methods  of  Co-operation. 

Perhaps  it  may  bo  well  to  give  iniracdiately  the  general  irr^jrossion 
gained  from  the  records  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  different  types  of 
co-operative  methods  stated  in  Section  II  before  proceeding  to  a discussion 
of  more  fundamental  matters,  or  of  the  reasons  for  the  generally  not  too 
satisfact 01^’-  state « If  the  statements  seem  categorical,  the  reader  is  asked 
to  suspend  judgment  until  ho  has  read  succeeding  sections. 

In  the  first  place,  the  records  gavo  little  or  no  evidence  that 
the  families  were  better  served  by  the  practice  of  the  private  agency 
requisitioning  C E R B relief,  than  if  they  had  applied  directly  to  the 
C E R B,  This  is  not  to  be  t alien  to  mean  that  thoro  was  no  reason  for  the 
family  agency  being  active  in  the  majority  of  those  cases,  nor  that  in  a 
proportion  varying  in  different  cities,  it  was  not  giving  services  which  '• 
the  C E R B could  not  bo  ozpcctcd  to  supply.  It  refers  exclusively  to  the 
method  by  which  the  family  agoncy  had  the  only  contact  with  the  cliont, 
although  the  major  portion  of  relief  came  from  the  C E R B. 

On  the  contrary,  there  was  evidence  of  confusion  in  the  case 
worker’s  mind  which  communicated  itself  in  some  measure  to  that  of  the 
cliont,  as  to  the  source  of  relief,  the  restrictions  of  the  public  budget, 
the  reasons  for  supplementation,  etc.  The  not  result  was  that  relief  was 
much  more  in  the  foreground  of  the  records  and  obviously  occupied  a larger 
proportion  of  the  case  worker’s  and  client’s  time  and  attention,  than  in 
the  few  case  records  read  in  which  the  case  worker  handled  only  the  agency’s 
own  relief  funds.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  staffs  of  the  two 
family  agencies  carrying  the  large  numbers  of  such  cases  expressed  - with 
one  or  two  exceptions  - a great  sense  of  relief  at  the  possibility  of  dis- 
continuing the  practice. 
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In  the  second  type,  the  forty  cases  in  vrhich  both  C E H B and 
private  agency  worker  were  visiting  - the  latter  for  "service”,  the  former 
for  "relief"  - there  was  still  evidence  of  some  confusion  in  spite  of  con- 
ferences between  the  two  agencies  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  case 
woricer  had  carefully  discussed  the  transfer  with  the  client.  The  confusion 
seemed  less  due  to  the  fact  that  two  workers  were  entering  - (in  fact,  as 
will  be  noted  later,  in  some  instances  the  advent  of  the  investigator 
materially  helped  the  situation)  - than  to  the  fact  that  althougli  the 
C E R B was  interpreted  to  the  family  as  in  charge  of  relief,  supplementary 
relief  was  given  by  the  family  agency  direct,  and  on  application  sometimes 
of  the  normal  economic  head  of  the  family,  sometimes  of  another  member. 
Since  the  relief  budget  is  necossarily  far  below  the  normal  income  of  the 
family,  the  possibility  of  additional  funds  almost  inevitably  kept  the 
relief  problem  still  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  Particularly  was  this 
truo  when  both  workers  were  dealing  in  a sense  with  "the  family  as  a v/holo" 
or  whon  private  agoncy  funds  wore  given  at  the  wife’s  request  when  the  man 
was  making  plans  -.Tith  the  C E R B,  Again  a ca\ition  may  be  needed  here. 

This  is  no  argument  that  relief -supplement  by  the  private  agency  were  not 
necessary  to  case  work,  nor  against  the  two  agencies  working  jointly  in 
these  families. 

On  the  contrary,  those  families  on  the  whole  chovjed  greater  gains 
in  ability  to  handle  their  own  situations  and  plan  for  a more  normal  life 
than  those  in  the  first  category.  Part  of  this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  family  agoncy  had  selected  the  families  in  which  there  seemed 
the  best  chance  of  such  an  arrangement  working  for  this  initial  experiment, 
but  this  is  no  argument  against  it,  since  the  client  is  inevitably  the 
third  partner  in  any  effective  scheme  of  co-operation. 
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Another  observation  r.ay  be  made  here.  There  seemed  no  question 
but  that  there  was  less  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  client,  and  therefore 
a much  better  case  work  relationship  was  established  in  the  relatively  few 
cases  which  were  referred  to  the  private  agency  by  the  CURB  for  service . 
and  supplementary  relief  than  in  those  which,  havirig  been  carried  on  the 
requisition  basis  by  the  family/-  agency,  were  referred  to  the  C E R B for 
relief.  The  reasons  for  this  seem  obvious.  Few  clients  - in  fact  few 
people  under  economic  stress  - can  separate  their  difficulties  and  problems 
into  economic  and  non-economic;  especially  when  the  famhly  agency  con- 
tinues relief.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  siirple  for  a family  to  see 
that  it  needs  ’’something  more  than  we  (the  C E R B)  are  able  to  give  in 
the  way  of  help  and  advice”. 

The  assumption  that,  from  the  client’s  standpoint  the  functions 
of  the  two  agencies  are  sufficiently  different  so  that  no  confusion  re- 
sults from  each  agenc3f  visiting  independently  and  without  consultation, 
vms  not  borne  out  in  any  of  the  few  cases  in  this  categorj?-  which  were  read. 
Conflicting  advice,  concealment  by  the  client  from  each  visitor  of  the 
amount  of  relief  received  from  the  other,  and  sometimes  a playing  off  of 
one  against  the  other  either  unconsciously  or  with  a fairly  high  degree 
of  ingenuity  seemed  fostered  by  this  plan  - or  rather  lack  of  it. 

In  two  or  tliree  of  the  cities  visited  tie  nmiiber  of  cases  in  the 
next  category  — the  request  for  either  supplemental  relief  with  no  service. 
Or  a special  but  quite  definitely  limited  service  such  as  continued  taking 
of  a child  to  clinic  - was  so  large  that  it  had  become  a very  important 
drain  on  the  time  and  funds  of  the  family  agency.  Since  these  req_uests  were 
usually  I'eceived  by  either  the  supervisor  or  the  executive,  the  expenditure 
in  terms  of  the  case  work  service  to  the  community  was  more  inport ant  than 
the  numbers  indicate.  It  is,  however,  interesting  that  in  all  five  cities. 
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the  fanily  agency  accepted  as  a definite  responsibility  the  perforrJLng  of 
these  services  T7hile  tr^^ing  to  keep  the  request  within  bounds  of  the 
agency^ s budget  and  time. 

Four  major  practices  were  found  here,  with  of  course  several 
variations  witliin  each. 

The  first  was  an  acceptance  of  the  C E R B’s  investigation  and 
the  furnishing  of  the  relief  asked  without  any  pretense  at  mailing  an 
independent  decision.  In  at  least  one  city,  it  was  assumed  that  requests 
would' not  be  made  if  not  necessary,  and  requisitions  of  this  sort  were 
automatically  filled  up  to  the  limits  of  the  private  agencies^  budget 
for  them, 

T]ie  second  practice  was  individual  decision  on  the  basis  of 
fairly  full  presentation,  usually  over  the  phone,  by  the  C E R 3 super- 
visor. 

Neither  of  these  practices  were  felt  to  be  much  more  desira- 
ble  than  the  practice  of  the  family  agency  requisitioning  G E R B relief, 
but  were  accepted  as  the  cheapest  v/ay  of  dealing  with  an  unsatisfactory 
situation. 

In  other  cities  and  in  some  instances  within  cities  using  in 
general  the  first  two  methods,  the  family  agency  gave  supplementary  re- 
lief only  when  allowed  to  make  its  own  visit.  The  reasons  given  for 
this  were  three-fold:  The  case  worker  frequently  found  other  sources 

for  the  relief  asked  in  relatives,  church,  lodge,  etc,;  it  was  felt  that 
a careful  examJLnation  of  the  reasons  for  such  requests  was  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  a sound  plan,  and  especially  to  the  development  of 
other  resources  for  meeting  these  needs;  and  finally  there  r:erc  indi- 
cations that  the  C E R B workers  did  not  alvrays  recognize  that  the  need 
for  specific  relief  was  only  a symptom  of  deeper  needs  vrliich  must  be  met  if 
the  relief  was  to  bo  effective,  A more  or  loss  typical  example  of  the  last 
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situation  rras  the  C E R B’s  request  for  furniture  for  a very  yoong 
couple,  v;ith  the  definite  statement  that  "there  is  no  other  problem 
than  the  lack  of  furniture".  Actually  the  case  worker  found  that  pay- 
ments already  made  on  a larger  amount  of  furniture  could  be  salvaged 
to  provide  for  a sum  sufficient  to  furnish  the  rooms  with  a little  help 
from  the  girl^s  mother;  and  that  the  marriage  had  been  a forced  one, 
violently  opposed  by  the  boy’s  father,  who  had  stepped  in  during  the 
girl’s  absence,  ordered  the  furniture  ret^orned,  and  carried  off  his  son 
to  work  his  (the  father’s)  farra.  In  the  end  no  money  was  given  by  the 
family  agency,  but  the  service  necessary  to  the  securing  for  the  two 
young  people  and  their  coming  child  of  any  possibility  of  family  life 
was  forthcoming  at  a time  when  it  could  be  effective. 

The  fourth  practice  was  in  a way  a variation  of  the  third  - the 
strict  confining  of  the  family  agencj'^’s  investigation  to  the  question 
of  need  for  the  particular  relief  asked  and  of  resources  to  meet  it. 

This  practice  obtained  especially  in  one  city  where  the  private  agency 
had  established  excellent  working  relationships  with  one  of  the  Poor 
Directors  who  called  upon  it  to  make  certain  investigations  for  him. 

Ho  was  walling  to  accept  the  family  agency’s  recommendations  for  relief, 
but  not  the  C E R B’s, 

This  area  of  "relief  and  no  service"  cases  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  puzzling  of  the  co-operative  services,  not  so  much 
for  the  direct  effect  on  the  clients  for  whom  it  is  asked,  as  for  the  in- 
direct effect  upon  the  case  load  of  the  private  agency  through  the  drain 
upon  its  time  and  funds,  and  the  diversion  of  interest  and  focus  of  atten- 
tion wliich  the  large  number  of  such  requests  made  inevitable.  In  one 
month  within  the  last  year,  one  private  agency  spent  nearly  ']i200,  on 
glasses  and  other  medical  relief  for  families  on  C E R B relief,  not 
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active  ivith  the  family  agency.  None  of  the  private  agoncico  xicvo 
sufficiently  well  equipped  as  to  staff  and  budget  to  give  this  service 
without  loss  to  their  continuous  work, 

V/hen  this  point  was  disc\issed  at  a meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Inter-City  Conference  of  Family  iTelfare  Agencies,  three  other  practices 
were  reported.  In  one  city  there  was  no  overlapping  of  the  two  agencies; 
the  type  of  cases  coming  to  each  having  been  determined  by  a committee 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  each  assuming  entire  responsibi- 
lity for  relief  and  service  in  its  oim  load.  Another  private  agency  had 
made  intensive  investigation  of  resources  in  the  families  for  whom  such 
requests  were  made  over  a certain  period  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  results, 
established  a more  or  less  fixed  policy  of  accepting  no  requests  for  relief 
unaccompanied  by  case  work  service,  A third  secretary  reported  that  she 
presented  to  her  Board  each  month  a detailed  report  of  the  niunber  of  such 
requests  and  their  cost  in  time  and  money. 

Of  the  fifth  typo  of  co-oporative  case,  i.e,  that  in  which  the 
C E R B establishes  its  own  re.lief  budget  but  visits  onl^r  on  a report  of 
change  in  situation  by  the  F Y/  A,  no  instances  were  found  in  the  records 
read.  However,  in  at  least  one  city,  the  C E R B workers  had  still  not 
quite  attained  a perfect  record  of  visiting  each  family  every  two  months, 
and  in  a for/  instances  the  case  worker  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
informing  the  C E R B of  changes,  \Tnen  this  took  the  form  largely  of 
transmitting,  the  client's  requests  for  additional  relief,  however,  as  it 
did  in  some  instances,  the  results  were  not  exactly  constructive  to  the 
relationship  between  the  client  and  either  agency,  nor  botv/ecn  the 
agencies. 

Obviously  this  is  a situation  reqiiiring  study  and  analjrsis  and 
long  time  plarning  by  both  C E R B and  family  agencies,  Bicrc  are 
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indications  of  the  need  for  the  development  in  investigators  of  more  re- 
sourcofiilness  in  locating  vdthin  the  family’s  own  connections  soui'ces  of 
occasional  special  relief.  However,  one  of  the  difficulties  sensed  here 
is  the  possibility  that  x7orkers  may  feel  that  this  must  be  counted  against 
the  budget,  or  depended  upon  as  a regular  source  of  income.  There  would 
seem  to  be  a need  for  clearer  instructions  on  this  point  within  the  relief 
agency. 

Experimentation  and  demonstration  are  a traditional  and  valuable 
function  of  the  private  agency  with  its  greater  freedom  of  decision,  and 
larger  Board.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  enough  experience  has  boon 
accumulated  in  the  fourth  type  of  co-operation  to  make  it  advisable  for 
staff  and  Board  Committees  of  the  private  agency  to  correlate  and  analyze 
the  find.ings,  and  to  consult  with  the  C E R B staff  and  Boards  and  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  as  to  ways  in  which  burdens  of  satisfying 
needs  which  the  C E R B cannot  meet,  (yet  without  the  meeting  of  which 
the  families  suffer  unduly)  may  bo  lifted  from  the  family  agencies  to 
the  potential  bettering  of  its  case  work  service.  In  general  it  seems 
sound  to  suggest  that  they  be  met  from  other  tax  funds. 
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F.  A .Suggested  Technique  of  Co-operation. 

One  thing  seems  ijidisputahly  clearly  proved  hy  the  records 
road*  the  separation  into  service  and  relief  even  when  no  relief  is 
given  by  the  family  agency,  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  family  an 
artificial  and  impractical  one  unless  the  t^vo  functions  are  focussed 
in  the  separate  agency  workers  and  in  different  merhers  of  tho  family 
group.  Confusion  is,  as  has  been  noted,  almost  inevitable  when  both 
agenejr  workers  are  seeing  indiscriminately  the  husband  and  wife,  and 
when  both  may  be  giving  relief  or  advice  to  either.  Yet  tho  "grocery 
boy"  idea  of  the  function  of  the  investigator  is  destructive.  The 
investigator  is  to  "concern  himself  with  problems  arising  out  of  iin- 
employment  or  the  economic  situation".  But  where  in  the  linked  chain- 
mail  of  cause  and  effect  is  tho  stop  signal  to  bo  put,  especially  when 
the  family  is  apt  to  attribute  all  its  woes  to  the  lack  of  employmtcnt? 

To  take  the  concrete  illustration  of  a.  problem  explicit  in 
some  of  the  best  records  read,  and  implicit  in  many  others,  - is  tho 
cessation  of  sox  contact  betv;oen  a husbarid  and  wife  who  have  up  to 
the  time  of  financial  pressure  c?;qieriencod  no  difficulties  in  that 
area,  a "problem  rising  out  of  unemployment"  or  not?  And  if  it  arises 
in  a family  where  both  workers  are  active,  in  whose  province  is  it? 
Especially  when  the  tod man  is  usually  the  denier  and  the  man  the  one 
who  feels  aggrieved? 

The  foregoing  Gordian  knot  is  not  a hypothetical  one.  It 
is  more  or  less  typical  of  the  difficulties  facing  workers  daily  in 
many  instances.  So  far  as  the  records  showed,  tho  one  sword  which 
gave  promhse  of  being  sufficiently  keen  to  cut  it  seemed  to  be  a di- 
ATision  not  primarily  on  tho  basis  of  tho  agency *s  function,  but  on 
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tiiat  of  tlie  function  of  the  individual  T;ithin  tho  family  group. 

Stated  quito  simply,  this  scheme  of  co-operation  requires 
a focussing  of  the  economic  planning  in  the  persons  of  the  man  (or 

the  dominant  economic  unit)  and  tho  C E R B'  worker;  while  the  service 

functions  are  focussed  in  tho  relationship  between  tho  voman  and  child- 
ron*  or  one  of  tho  older  children  and  tho  case  worker,  T'lis  would  not 
mean  that  C E R B worker  never  saw  the  woman  or  children  or  that  the 
case  worker  ignored  the  man.  But  it  vrould  mean  that  all  economic  plans, 
even  thou^  they  required  supplemental^'  relief  from,  the  private  agency, 
would  be  made  between  the  man  and  the  C E R B worker.  In  certain  in- 
stances it  \TDuld  also  mean  that  the  C E R B worker  w'ould  discuss  with 

the  man  other  problems  from  his  particular  stand  poind,  referring  him 
to  the  case  worker  if  the  situation  was  one  necessarily  involving  the 
whol'6  family,  or  beyond  the  time  or  experience  of  the  C E R B worker. 
This  v/ould,  of  course , -.require  an  agreement  as  to  objectives 
on  the  part  of  the  C E R B and  private  agency  worker  in  order  to  avoid 
either  worker  unwittingly  playing  the  part  of  mother-in-law;  but  the 
results  in  the  few  cases  where  this  technique  of  co-operation  had  been 
stumbled  on  were  sufficiently  outstanding  to  make  it  seem  worth  while 
to  pursue  the  method  as  a conscious  experiment. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  simple  solution  of  anything  so  com- 
plex as  the  profound  disalignments  which  lack  of  the  means  of  self- 
support  brings  about  in  family  life.  But  if  both  agencies  are  funda- 
mentally agreed  that  the  preservation  and  development  of  family  life 
is  the  real  aim  of  relief  giving  and  of  case  work,  then  it  r.111  seem 
worth  while  to  go  through  even  seoming].y  cumbersome  experiments  to 
find  the  best  rricthods  of  preserving  the  pattern  which  has  so  far  seemed 


most  satisfactory. 
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TThatever  family  life  may  bocomc  in  the  future,  at  present 
the  records  read  indicate  that  the  present  dominant  pattern  is  the 
one  earlier  indicated  - that  the  husband  and  father  is  expected  to 
he  the  producing  head  of  the  family  economically,  and  the  x'/ife  and 
mother  the  distributing  head;  xThich  brings  about  more  of  a partnership 
than  xTOuld  appear  at  first  sight. 

One  is  tempted  here  to  give  some  instances  of  the  demoraliz- 
ing effect  on  man,  woman  and  children  of  the  giving  of  relief  wholly 
through  the  woman,  and  the  sudden  falling  back  of  the  group  life  into 
normal  lines  when  the  man  went  on  work  relief  and  even  when  the  "ex- 
perimental plan"  was  embarked  upon;  but  time  and  space  forbid. 

The  concrete  suggestion  is  made,  therefore,  that  in  co- 
operative cases  the  entire  relief  plan  be  discussed  and  decided  upon 
(up  to  the  point  where  the  private  agency's  willingness  and  ability 
to  give  the  supplementary  eld  must’  be  determined)  between  the  mnn  and 
the  investigator.  The  second  step  vrould  be  the  request  for  such  aid,- 
from  the  C E E B to  the  private  agency;  and  the  third,  the  sending  of 
the  man  to  the  private  agency  for  the  relief  decided  upon,  preferably 
with  a card, 

fJhon  the  request  for  relief  initiates  in  some  other  member 
of  the  family,  or  the  case  worker  finds  that  case  work  is  retarded 
by  the  lack  of  certain  necessities,  the  same  principle  should  be  ad- 
hered to.  Within  the  family,  the  member  making  the  request  should  be 
advised  to  discuss  it  with  the  husband,  asking  him  to  discuss  it  with 
the  C E R B worker;  and  the  case  worker  would  call  the  C E R B XTorker 
and  discuss  both  the  need  and  the  private  agency’s  willingness  to  pro- 
vide for  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  will  be  instances  when  the 
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liian  is  unwilling  to  ask  for  or  allow  to  be  put  into  his  family  relief 
:*.ich  it  really  needs.  If  the  need  is  really  vital,  then  work  needs 
to  be  done  -.“itii  the  man  to  change  his  attitude.  There  is  a real  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  material  needs  supplied  against  the  will  of  the 
man  are  not  too  expensively  bought  in  terms  of  faiTiil:;’  solidarity  and 
solf-respoct.  No  evidences  of  this  sort  of  situation  were  found  in 
the  records  read,  though  there  were  some  rather  disheartening  evi- 
dences of  demoralization  resulting  when  a member  of  the  familj'’,  usually 
the  woman,  undertook  to  obtain  relief  on  her  own  initiative  whether 
from  public  or  private  agenc3''  or  both  and  succeeded. 

It  is  strongly  urged,  however,  that  until  the  inevitably 
unforeseeable  difficulties  in  this  plan  are  worked  out,  consultations 
be  between  supervisor  and  supervisor,  rather  than  at  first  betu'cen 
worker  and  worker  or  worker  and  supervisor.  This  leould  also  tend  to 
put  the  relief  on  a planned  ratiicr  tl:ian  an  emergency  basis. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  hore  that  tho  success  of 
the  plan  depends  upon  its  strict  adherence.  Even  the  discussion  at 
any  length  of  relief  needs  with  the  ’.woman,  on  tho  basis  of  possible 
direct  grant  from  the  private  agency  vjas  shown  in  tho  records  to  have 
several  serious  dangers.  Tho  first  was  that  the  client’s  attention 
was  so  fixed  upon  the  possibility  of  relief  that  real  case  :.-ork  was 
retarded.  This  was  not  so  true  ^iien  relief  was  given  on  a planned 
basis,  but  here  another  destructive  tendency  showed:  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  family  to  see  the  C E R B as  the  ’’sterner  parent”  and 
the  private  agency  as  the  indulgent  one;  or  when  the  mar  was  applying 
for  the  C E R B relief  and  the  private  agency  relief  was  given  to  the 
woman,  there  was  an  unhealthy  division  into  ’’mine  and  thine”.  Child- 
ish as  thesG  attitudes  seem,  they  were  found  ir  a sufficient  number 
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of  case  records  to  riako  it  Trisc  to  guard  against  thoir  dcvclopinont , 

And  it  will  bo  remorabored  that  there  was  almost  overwhelming  evidence 
found  in  the  records  pointing  to  the  fact  that  relief  tends  to  throw 
adults  back  into  childish  reactions  sufficiently  frequently  to  make 
it  necessary  to  frame  the  practices  in  order  to  prevent  this  deterior- 
ation. 

It  will  be  objected  that  if  this  plan  is  adhered  to  the  man 
may  not  turn  in  all  of  the  relief  to  the  family  exchequer.  That  is 
true,  but  there  were  also  examples  of  the  woman’s  using  money  given 
for  one  purpose,  for  quite  another.  ’Then  this  occurs,  the  problem 
lies  far  deeper  than  to  be  reachable  merely  by  a shift  in  the  person 
to  ’diom  the  relief  is  given.  It  may  be  that  the  man  needs  fairly  in- 
tensive case  work  on  a skilled  level.  But  as  has  already  been  noted, 
this  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty  when  the  relief  plans  are  first 
made  with  him,  and  the  C E R B worker  shows  him  that  he  needs  that 
’’something  more”  which  a competent  case  worker  can  give.  It  is  also 
of  interest  to  note  that  some  of  the  best  case  work  was  done  in  fami- 
lies or  with  individuals  vihere  no  relief  whatever  was  given  by  the 
family  agency. 

In  a certain  fev7  instances  there  was  definite  evidence  that 
the  relief  plans  should  be  made  either  with  the  woman  or  a child  of 
working  age,  but  these  were  few.  A word  of  caution  may  be  wise  here. 
It  is  easy  to  fall  into  tlie  error  of  believing  that  the  economic  head 
of  tho  family  is  the  person  t±lo  is  most  likely  at  present  to  get  a 
job.  But  if  the  principlo  of  suiting  tho  practice  to  the  family  pat- 
tern is  observed,  it  ’.Till  bo  soon  that  frequently  this  is  an  unsound 
practice,  putting  Tiiat  seems  to  the  child  much  burden  on  his  too  young 
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shoulders,  and  robbin;^  tho  iran  of  tho  status  in  the  family  mhich  is 
essential  to  its  unity* 

There  T7orc  ono  or  tvro  instances  found  in  TThich  it  r.'ould  seem 
really  destructive  to  have  more  than  one  agency  active,  but  only  ono 
or  tv.'o  , if  ihe  principle  of  focussing  of  function  -ehich  has  been  sug- 
gested uas  scrupulously  observed. 

Also  in  this  connection  several  records  gave  aie  indication 
that  it  is  vise  to  challenge  the  soms^diat  general  assumption  that  the 
most  vocal  person  is  necessarily  the  one  vith  \'diom  the  most  productive 
vork  can  be  done.  This  seemed  particularly  the  case  in  families  uhere 
there  were  children  of  18  or  over,  especially  those  •;iiich  had  been 
kno'.Tn  to  social  agencies  for  some  tune.  The  mother  in  the  family  uas 
so  vocally  in  the  center  of  the  picture  that  other  meiiibors  more  pretty 
veil  blotted  out,  yet  in  nany  instances  the  mother  had  developed  a 
high  degree  of  impervious ness  to  any  viewpoint  but  her  onn , and  tho 
family  situation  did  not  improve.  In  certain  families  where  a shift 
of  major  emphasis  was  made  from  the  mother  to  an  older  girl,  the  sit- 
uation was  materially  bettered,  though  considerable  skill  was  needed 
to  keep  sufficient  contact  with  the  mother  so  that  jealousies  were 
not  aroused. 

One  mechanical  aid  to  co-operation  has  already  been  sug- 
gested - the  conferring  of  workers  of  the  same  rank  between  organi- 
zations. Two  others  may  be  suggested  here  , trivial  as  they  may  seem. 
One  is  that  referral  should  bo  in  wuiting  (after  the  phone  conference) 
and  with  the  diagnosis  and  agreed  upon  plan  rather  than  mere  outline 
of  history  set  6.0W1  as  a basis  for  continuing  work  and  further  consul- 
tation, The  other  is  that  some  facilities  be  adopted  which  'would  pro- 
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vide  for  that  mutual  acquaintanceship  between  workers  which  docs  much 
to  prevent  and  to  break  down  feelings  of  defensiveness. 

In  all  this  is  implicit  the  philosophy  that  the  family  is 
the  basic  unit  of  society,  but  that  it  is  also  a collection  of  indi- 
viduals; and  that  normally  the  adult  young  person,  thougii  he  or  she 
may  remain  for  the  time  being  through  desire  or  pressure  of  circum- 
stance under  the  parental  roof,  is  essentially  a potential  founder 
of  a new  family  rather  than  any  longer  a member  of  the  old. 

It  is  also  assuirsd  that  the  family  has  a right  to  maintain 
the  same  pattern  and  freedom  of  choice  - within  the  limits  of  the 
amount  of  relief  available  - when  it  is  not  self-supporting  as  when 
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SECTION  II  - 3ISCIAL  MEDS  AS  A BASIS  FOR 

flitctional  definition  and 

COOPEPA.TITE  PIANINNG 
A.  Supplementary  Relief 

As  has  been  stated,  the  question  of  additional  relief  was 
a present  factor  in  most  of  the  co-operative  cases  read. 

There  were  three  mjor  practices  in  addition  to  the  requests 
for  "relief  and  no  service"  already  mentioned.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  order  of  ascending  importance* 

In  some  instances  it  appeared  at  least  possible  that  relief 
was  used  as  a lODre  or  less  unconscious  means  of  - to  put  it  quite 
brutally  - buying  the  right  to  give  advice,  rather  than  because  it 
was  a necessary  part  of  case  work  plans,  Nhile  the  nurber  of  these 
cases,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  was  not  large,  one  questions 
whether  there  is  any  justification  for  it  appearing  at  all. 

More  constructive  was  the  relief  given  to  relievo  an  acute 
situation,  such  as  to  prevent  eviction,  to  supply  gas,  electricity, 
or  such  things  as  a stove;  comparatively  rarely,  interestingly  enough, 
to  bridge  over  delays  in  the  receipt  of  public  relief,  although  oc- 
casionally a grocery  order  or  coal  was  given  ivhon  the  family  had  not 
been  able  to  make  the  C E R B grant  last. 

This  type  of  relief  gi\ung  is  of  course  much  more  constructive 
than  the  first,  but  it  still  tends  to  put  the  landlord,  for  example 
who  is  most  willing  to  be  unpleasant,  in  the  favored  position;  and 
it  tends  to  perpetuate  all  the  uncertainties  and  unsatisfactorinoss 
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of  "cmorgoncy  roliof*'  frora  which  both  public  and  private  agencies 
have  been  trying  to  emerge.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is 
that  it  prevents  son©  physical  suffering,  thougli  it  does  nothing  to 
prevent  the  agonies  of  suspense  and  fear  in  the  client;  and  though 
it  discourages  rather  than  encourages  planfulness. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  form  of  relief  giving  has  been 
resorted  to  in  desperation  and  against  all  the  philosophy  of  case 
work  agencies  because  of  the  curtailing  of  their  relief  funds  and 
the  consequent  need  for  oconoriiy,  as  well  as  the  evident  need  to  make 
relief  ’’stretch’*  to  cover  the  whole  too-large  case  load.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  on  the  clients  - and  it  may  be  noted  on  the  visitors  - 
was  none-the-less  unsatisfactory. 

The  third  and  most  constructive  method  of  relief  giving, 
whereby  the  greatest  security  was  given  to  the  family,  and  both  in- 
vestigator  and  case  worker  were  freed  from  constant  preoccupation 
with  emergency  needs  so  that  they  could  do  really  constri.ictivo  work 
with  the  family,  was  on  the  basis  of  a planned  and  understood  budget. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  third  method  is  not  only 
the  most  effective  but  the  most  economical  - the  first  being,  of  course, 
the  most  wasteful.  It  is  probably  an  appreciation  of  this  fact  that 
lies  behind  the  SSKB’s  disapproval  of  so-called  ’’comimoditj’'”  relief 
v/hereby  the  private  agency  is  asked  for  rent,  coal,  or  some  specific 
thing.  Both  the  first  and  second  types  penalize  the  higher  type  fam- 
ily, discourage  planfulness  on  its  part,  and  encourage  disintegration 
by  putting  a premium  in  a sense  on  ability  to  get  into  acute  situa- 
tions or  to  bring  pressure  frora  citizen  or  unemployed  groups.  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  one  instance  of  a family  v;hich  moved  three  times 
in  less  than  two  months,  the  rent  and  moving  expenses  being  paid  by 
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the  private  agency  because  of  cornraunity  pressure;  on  the  other,  an 
example  of  a self-respecting  family  xiiich  was  without  a stove  in 
bitter  weather  until  the  physician  who  was  called  in  to  treat  heavy 
colds  and  incipient  pneumonia  phoned  saying  he  vrould  not  leave  the 
house  until  a stove  was  delivered.  Extreme  cases,  both  of  them,  but 
typical  of  less  dramatic  confusion  and  conflict  centering  around  re- 
lief when  there  are  insufficient  funds,  no  established  policy  and 
budget , and  a too  high,  case  load. 

It  should  also  be  suggested  here,  however,  that  it  is  some 
what  difficult  to  see  that  the  public  agency  has  any  right  to  die tat 
the  private  agency’s  use  of  its  own  funds,  either  as  to  spending  or 
withholding  relief  in  families  in  ciiich  both  may  be  active.  This  is 
noted  because  in  one  city  the  more  than  half  hmorous  statement  was 
made  that  the  ”C  S R would  not  allow  money  to  be  given  to  families 
under  its  care".  The  family  does  not  bocorae  either  the  property  or 
the  ward  of  the  relief-giving  agency,  whether  public  or  private  - a 
fact  Tdiich  even  the  best  of  us  sometimes  need  to  be  reminded  of  in 
these  days  of  change  and  pressure.  The  citizen  on  relief  - whether 
from,  the  public  or  private  agency  *•  is  not  disfranchised  in  these 
days,  though  old  attitudes  still  unconsciously  rise  to  smite  and 
trip. 

In  general  there  were  found  to  be  clearly  defined  types 
of  needs  which  the  public  agency  budget  was  not  able  to  care  for, 
and  therefore  where  supplementaiy  relief  was  requested  from  the  pri- 
vate agency.  Since  they  appeared  in  pretty  much  the  same  form  in 
most  of  the  commiunities , it  may  be  well  to  list  them  here.  The  con- 
trolling factor  in  making  the  decision  as  to  whether  supplementary 
need  was  really  required  v;as  whether  it  was  essential  to  case  work. 
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Perhaps  the  most  iraportant  need  was  for  rent,  especially 
for  higher  typo  familios  who  suffer  excessively  from  being  forced  to 
move  into  neighborhoods  whore  the  rent  alloi7ance  of  the  C S R B is 
accepted  for  families  v;ho  have  serious  health  problems  for  yoijng 
couples  who  have  never  established  a homo  and  less  frequently,  for 
very  large  families.  In  one  city  practically  50-^  of  the  monthly  re- 
lief budget  of  the  family  agency  went  for  this  purpose  - not  entirely, 
of  course,  to  families  receiving  C E R B relief. 

Requests  for  medical  aid  were  so  numero\xs  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  devote  a separate  section  to  the  working  of  the  medi- 
cal program  as  it  appeared  in  the  case  records. 

Furniture  for  couples  needing  a home  - especially  those 
who  had  never  established  one,  or  who  had  been  "sold  out",  and  fur- 
niture replacements  ?;as  another  need  which  was  found  in  all  of  the 
cities.  In  some  places,  furnit'ore  shops  or  reconditioning  plants 
have  been  set  up  as  work  projects,  but  this  was  not  true  in  any  of 
the  cities  visited,  and  furniture  mostly  had  to  core  from  the  private 
agency. 

In  general,  the  clothing  allowance  of  the  C E R B seemed 
sufficient  for  decency  and  warmth,  but  could  not  include  provision 
for  the  "extras",  upon  the  possession  of  which  the  self-respect  and 
ability  to  mingle  in  groups  of  many  adolescent  and  older  children 
depended.  One  C E R B supervisor  found  great  need  for  "bigger  and 
better  clothing"  for  the  older  girls  and  boys.  A private  agency  super- 
visor attributed  many  serious  personality  and  behaviour  problems  to 
the  lack  of  the  sort  of  clothing  which  make  normal  social  contacts 
possible  to  young  people  vtio  have  not  established  a sense  of  their 
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There  rras  great  evidence  of  need  of  rolief  - though  few 
instances  in  which  it  was  available  - for  special  x''ocational  train- 
ing, re-training,  practice  and  other  courses  for  young  people  with 
no  marketable  skill,  and  for  older  ones  who  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  their  previous  vrork.  Sometimes  no  more  than  carfare,  or  clothes, 
or  naterial  v;as  needed,  but  the  lack  of  it  was  as  effective  as  if  the 
need  had  been  a large  tuition  fee.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  was  a 
wide  gap  in  several  instances  between  the  C E R B and  the  State  Ser- 
vices for  the  handicapped,  requiring  special  services  smd  sometimes 
additional  relief  for  its  bridging. 

Recreation  was  a serious  and  almost  a total  blank  in  most 
of  the  records  read.  Recreation  projects  seemed  to  be  in  large  part 
centered,  rather  than  located  in  the  neighborhoods  where  most  of  the 
clients  lived.  Clothes  and  carfare  were  again  necessities,  the  lack 
of  Tiiiich  was  making  even  a good  program  ineffective  so  far  as  many 
clients  were  concerned.  In  consequence,  families  were  becoming  "in- 
grom",  men  were  finding  it  difficult  to  spend  their  time  construc- 
tively, and  boys  were  forming  law— breaking  gangs,  with  girls  as 
"hangers-on”. 

Another  need  seensd  definitely  to  be  some  provision  for 
the  payment  of  visiting  housekeepers  in  motherless  families.  Few  in- 
stances of  really  outstanding  work  mth  those  particularly  difficult 
situations  were  found,  but  the  need  was  sharply  apparent. 

There  were  other  noeds  to  fit  special  situations,  such  as 
the  payment  of  an  electric  light  bill  for  a family  which  had  boon  "burnt- 
out"  twice  - once  within  the  last  year  bocauso  of  an  upset  coal  oil 
lamp.  The  treatment  of  the  nervous  fours  of  both  tho  women  and  the 
children  required  tho  security  of  electricity  which  for  tho  time  being 
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nas  kept  burning  all  night  because  of  the  fear  of  arrakening  in  the  dark 
and  finding  the  house  afiro. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  there  was  comparatively  little 
supplementation  for  food,  coal,  etc.  , and  what  there  was,  only  on  the 
most  temporary  of  bases.  Since  that  is  true,  the  way  toward  co-operation 
through  centralization  of  relief  plan  seems  a fairly  clear  one. 
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B,  Modicril  Relief 

The  medical  program  as  worked  out  for  families  on  C T R B 
relief  in  Pennsylvar. ia  has  both  its  very  real  strengths  and  its 
weaknesses.  Designed  to  keep  the  rosponsibility  for  the  health  of 
the  community  in  the  hands  of  fardily  physicians,  it  seems  to  work 
excellently  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas,  and  oromewhat  less 
effectively  in  the  larger  cities,  especially  those  where  there  is  an 
established  tradition  of  tho  physicians  and  surgeons  contributing 
free  care  through  clinics  and  hospitals.  This  is  as  one  v/ould  ex- 
pect, since  the  larger  the  city,  tho  less  close  and  direct  and  per- 
manent is  the  contact  between  physician  and  patient  in  the  lower 
economic  group. 

The  question  of  medical  relief  is  a vexing  one  in  o.ll  five 
cities,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  differed  sufficiently 
to  make  it  scorn  worth  7/hilo  to  state  some  of  the  situations  found. 
The  writer  hastily  disclaims  any  compctoncc  in  doing  ariything  but 
setting  down  the  facts  as  they  appeared  in  the  case  records,  and 
ontiroly  on  the  basis  of  the  cffcctivcnoss  to  the  client, 

Tho  ossonco  of  the  prosont  plan  scorns  to  be  that  the 
patient  have  free  choice  of  his  physician.  In  ono  city,  however, 
this  ;7P.s  more  honored  in  tho  broach  than  in  the  obsorvance.  Some  of 
the  physicians  refused  ontiroly  to  have  anything  do  do  with  medical 
warrants,  ono  having  a sign  ’'No  Medical  V/.arr'^jits  Accepted,"  on  his 
door;  another  tearing  the  warrant  across  and  throwing  it  in  the 
waste  basket  in  front  of  tho  client;  others  using  less  direct  but 
equally  definite  methods  of  discouraging  calls  from  C E R B clients. 
Still  others  were  even  less  constructive,  giving  clients  what  soomed 
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to  be  tlic  oquivalont  of  ‘old-fashioned  bread-pill  trcatinont.  Soiic, 
and  anonp  them  the  most  able  apparently  preferred  to  do  their  free  r/ork 
through  the  clinics  and  not  in  their  private  offices.  On  the  '.'.'hole,  in 
this  citv,  there  was  no  question  from  the  records  read  that  — excent  in 
the  case  of  those  clients  who  had  previously  established  a real  contact 
with  a physician,  or  in  the  case  of  acute  confining  illness  - for  the 
most  part  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  received  at  the  clinics  was  far 
more  effective  than  that  received  from  many  of  the  physicians  willing 
to  accept  medical  warrants. 

In  another  city  many  physicians  also  preferred  to  do  their 
"free"  work  through  clinics,  but  apparently  in  order  to  insure  that 
no  person  not  entitled  to  it  should  receive  clinic  treatment,  no  one  was 
accepted  for  care  at  the  clinic  except  on  referral  by  the  "far.iily 

doctor".  No  referrals  were  accepted  direct  from  social  agencies.  This 

% 

system  required,  of  course,  that  those  people  who  had  no  "family  doctor" 
should  first  apply  to  a physician  in  the  neighborhood  and  from  there 
be  referred  to  the  clinic.  Once  the  patient  arrived  there  he  seemed 
to  receive  excellent  care, 

Tiie  rub,  hOTJever,  in  at  least  throe  of  the  four  cities  wdaich 
had  clinics  was  that  the  clinics  for  the  most  part  had  no  facilities 
for  providing  prescriptions  or  other  medical  aid,  and  that  the  medical 
programi  allows  for  the  filling  of  proscriptions  only  when  given  by  a 
private  physician.  In  one  or  two  extreme  instances,  therefore,  an 
unlucky  patient  Tias  forced  to  make  the  unhapp;/-  choice  between  oxccll.ont 
medical  skill  and  no  medicine,  and  loss  effective  skill  with  medicine. 
The  only  alternative  soomod  to  be  the  provision  of  money  for  the  pre- 
scription by  the  privage  agency. 
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Moreover,  in  certain  instances,  cxi;ccial3.y  in  the  cases 
of  nourastlionic  men,  the  system  seemed  to  allon  for  - if  it  did  not 

encourage  - a shopping  around  from  doctor  to  doctor,  since  the  in- 
vestigator or  case  worker  was  instructed  against  giving  advice  in  the 
choice  of  a physician. 

One  first  and  quite  definite  step  out  of  this  dilemma 
would  seem  to  ho  provision  - perhaps  through  the  Community  Chests  - 
of  medical  relief  in  the  form  of  prescriptions  through  the  clinic, 
either  in  a drug  department  or  through  a relief  fund  attached  to  the 
clinic,  iThile  there  are  definite  objections  to  this  system,  the 
present  syotcm  has  sufficient  drawbacks  to  it  to  make  experimenta- 
tion scorn  advisable.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  familj'  ag- 
ency, as  part  of  its  service  to  the  conmiunity,  might  loan  a vjorker 
to  the  clinic  to  determine  the  need  of  the  patient  for  free  medicine 
sold  to  explore  the  need  for  a medical  social  worker,  for  an  experi- 
mental period. 

It  would  also  seem  v/orth  while  for  a comriiittoo  of  the 
Board  of  the  private  agency  to  study  the  results  to  individual 
clients  of  the  present  system  as  shown  in  records  and  then  to  con- 
sult with  a committee  of  the  Medical  Association  to  see  -.diat  plans 
can  bo  made  to  secure  bettor  services  whore  noeded. 

On  the  whole  the  situation  presents  fewer  difficulties 
in  cases  active  with  both  agencies  than  in  those  active  only  with 
the  C E R B,  since  the  private  agency  uses  its  funds  freely  for  the 
most  pemt,  in  enabling  the  client  to  follow  out  the  physician’s 
treatment. 

It  would  also  scorn  wise  for  a coiiMittcc  of  the  family  o.g- 
oncy,  and  if  possible  of  the  public,  or  even  better,  of  the  Council 
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of  Social  Agencies,  to  study  the  -.Thole  question  of  the  source  of 
such  medical  relief  as  glasses  for  school  children  and  other  non- 
TTago  earners,  surgical  appliances,  carfare  for  clinic  visits,  and 
other  medical  needs  TThon  there  is  - no  other  reason  for  the  private 
agency  entering  the  family.  In  most  largo  cities,  this  form  of 
relief  is  no  longer  administered  through  the  f.amily  society,  hut  is 
attached  to  schools,  clinics,  or  other  health  or  educational  insti- 
tutions or  agencies.  The  fact  that  it  remains  a function  of  the 
famhly  agency  in  smaller  cities  may  he  because  of  the  willingness  of 
the  agency  to  accept  for  an  eeq)crimontal  time  any  responsibility  not 
clearly  acceptable  to  another  agency;  or  it  may  indicate  a persis- 
tence of  a now  out-grown  concept,  that  the  family  .agency  was  the 
only  one  equipped  to  handle  relief  economically  and  canstructivoly. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  that  was  true  earlier  and  ma.y  still 
bo  true  in  some  comimmitios,  but  with  its  increasing  emphasis  on 
case  work,  and  tho  increase  of  professional  workers  in  other  agencies, 
the  Family  V/elfarc  Movement  is  moving  on  from  this  position  if  indeed, 
it  has  not  entirely  abandoned  it. 
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C.  Needed  Facilities 

The  private  family  agencies  have  almost  from  their  earliest 
beginnings  accepted  as  one  of  their  functions  the  responsibility  for 
experiment  and  for  the  stimulation  of  facilities  to  meet  newly  dis- 
covered or  recognized  areas  of  comimunity  need,  whether  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  clients,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a 
TAhole.  If  this  function  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  eclipsed  through 
concentration  on  the  development  of  case  work  skill,  and  more  recently 
the  carrying  of  large  loads  of  unemployment  cases,  or  seems  to  have  been 
relinquished  to  the  Coiuicil  of  Social  Agencies  both  the  comnimity  and 
the  clients  are  the  poorer  for  it.  Ideally  - and  it  can  he  practically  - 
the  family  agency  has  in  its  records  first  hand  evidence  of  community 
lacks  Y'hich  can  be  effectively  used  to  demonstrate  community  needs. 

Sven  though  the  C E R B had  the  same  infornation,  the  fact  that  it  norm- 
ally has  a Board  of  seven  to  the  family  agency’s  twenty  or  twenty-four, 
gives  the  latter  a much  greater  potential  working  force  in  this  area. 

Several  situations  which  require  committee  consideration  and 
comm.unity  action  for  their  correction  appeared  in  the  co-operative  cases 
read.  Only  those  are  set  down  here,  the  correction  of  which  would  bene- 
fit the  clients  of  both  private  and  public  agencies  - since  this  is  a 
study  of  CO -operation. 

In  one  city  the  facilities  for  enforcing  the  support  of  a 
family  by  the  husband  and  father  were  so  lax  as  to  see:n  almost  lacking* 
Men  were  known  to  be  working  and  in  the  neighborhood,  but  refusing  sup- 
port to  their  wives  and  children,  while  sometimes  living  with  another 
woman.  A presentation  of  some  of  the  situations  found  to  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation after  committee  consideration  might  bring  to  birth  some  method 
of  dealing  with  this  situation  to  the  advantage  of  the  family 
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and  to  the  relief  funds  of  the  agency,  especially  if  the  society  r.ore 
able  to  loan  even  for  part  tiine  and  a short  period  an  adequate  case 
uorkor  to  follou  up  such  action  as  seemed  uisc. 

Tho  lack  of  rocroational  facilities  ’.eithin  the  roach  and  in- 
terest of  the  client  group  has  boon  mentioxicd.  It  uould  seem  eminently 
’.Torth  nhilc  for  volunteers  under  tho  direction  of  tho  family  agency  or 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  make  ’’surveys''  of  the  districts  in 
rhich  the  clients  live,  to  find  the  relation  of  clients'  duellings  to 
playgrounds,  settlements,  clubs  and  classes  of  different  sorts,  libraries, 
adult  education  groups,  etc,  A "survey"  sounds  formidable  but  it  can  be 
plotted  quite  simply  on  a large  nap  vdth  colored  pins  , etc.  It  -.Tould 
serve  tv:o  purposes  - to  inform  the  workers  of  existing  facilities  and 
to  point  the  arid  spots.  Out  of  this  might  grow  plans  for  projects  which 
could  be  followed  out  under  the  7orks  Division.  In  one  cit3?-  tvx)  records 
revealed  rather  outstanding  leadership  ability  on  tho  part  of  an  older 
man  in  one  instance,  and  a boy  of  twenty  in  the  other,  both  of  whom 
could  have  been  much  more  effective  if  given  help  and  equipment.  Many 
other  records  indicated  tho  need  for  warm  (in  the  winter)  mooting  places, 
with  some  minimum  of  equipment  and  leadership. 

The  information  as  to  x'^ocational  and  training  desires  and 
abilities  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  children  of  fifteen  and  over 
incases  carried  by  both  or  either  agency  might  be  used  tc  influence 
the  development  of  new  educational  projects  under  the  schools  or  under 
work  relief  programs,  and  various  other  types  of  experience  and  inforria- 
tion  might  be  correlated  and  used  as  a starting  point  for  Board  acti- 
vity as  ease  loads  are  reduced  to  a working  point  and  tho  case  workers 
have  a little  time  to  do  one  of  the  essential  tasks  of  the  private 
agency  - analyze  and  correlate  experience  in  individual  cases  of  mal- 


adjustment  so  that  it  may  he  used  to  prevent  the  development  of  future- 
troubles. 

One  further  need  may  be  mentioned  here  - that  of  having  a 
skilled  case  vrorker  at  the  intake  desk  of  the  private  agency,  who  might 
also  consult  with  the  intake  intervieiTers  in  the  public  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  clients  are  accepted  for  care  on  the  first  application.  The 
records  indicate  that  when  this  is  not  the  practice , clients  return  later 
in  serious  difficulties  which  might  have  been  prevented  if  they  had  been 
given  help  at  the  time.  Just  as  physicians  are  realizing  that  early 
diagnosis  is  a condition  of  effective  treatment,  case  workers  are  see- 
ing that  it  is  an  unwise  expense  to  allow  social  situations  to  get  to 
the  breaking  point  unnecessarily. 
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D.  Relations  witli  Poor  Boards 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  mention  the  Poor  Boards  after 
Dr.  Bruner’s  comprehensive  study.  Yet  they  cannot  be  ignored  in  a 
study  of  co-operation  since  they  are  the  oldest  and  most  entrenched 
form  of  relief.  One  relatively  satisfactory  though  cumbersorae  method 
has  been  mentioned  earlier.  At  least,  in  this  city  the  C E R-B  fami- 
lies do  receive  the  relief  from  the  Poor  Funds  even  though  they  must 
do  it  through  the  mediation  of  the  family  agency.  In  one  area  in 
another  city,  the  C E R B seems  to  be  successful  in  getting  certain 
types  of  relief  for  its  families. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  situation  is  about  as  far  from 
satisfactory  as  is  possible.  In  one  city  the  Poor  Boards  ".Till  not  give 
relief  to  any  family  knovm  to  be  receiving  aid  from  the  C E R B.  In 
the  same  city,  the  family  agency  has  no  co-operation  with  the  Poor 
Board,  although  many  of  the  families  active  with  the  agency  receive 
Poor  Relief.  It  is,  however,  on  the  direct  application  of  the  "needy 
person"  sometimes  before  the  assombled  Board,  and  the  independent  in- 
vestigation of  the  Poor  Directors, 

In  another  place  the  Poor  Board  recognizes  a responsibility 
for  certain  forms  of  relief  such  as  burials,  etc.,  but  refuses  certain 
others,  such  as  glasses. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  public  advocacy  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Law  by  the  social  agencies  makes  this  a particularly  difficult 
time.  But  that  fact  would  make  it  seem  all  the  more  necessary’’  for  the 
executives.  Boards,  and  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  to  persist  in  at- 
tempting to  work  out  some  modus  operandi , instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
individual  investigators  and  families,  who  are  least  equipped  to  do  it 


and  often  also  most  defenseless 
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The  agitation  for  the  Public  Welfare  Law  nay  have  the  addi- 
tio’ial  effect  of  making  the  Poor  Boards  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion 
and  therefore  more  accessible  to  well  worked  out  plans  presented  by  in- 
fluential members  of  the  cow.unity.  Since  the  family  agencies  have 
longer  experience,  larger  Hoards,  freer  access  to  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  other  groiips  for  foiriing  public  opinion,  as  well  as  on  the 
whole  less  pressiore,  and  better  relations,  it  would  seem  eminently  worth 
'Jdiile  for  committees  of  these  agencies  to  study  their  own  situations 
in  the  light  of  Dr.  Bruner’s  study  and  promulgate  a plan  for  effective 
relationships  simple  enou^  to  be  practicable  even  under  present  con- 
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SECTION  III.-  CONCLUSION 

•'Before  1930  private  agencies",  according  to  the  Report  of 
Mayor  LaGuardia's  Comriittee  on  Unomploymont  Relief,  "found  that  a problem 
of  personal  naladjustmont  frequently  lay  behind  the  economic  difficulties 
of  their  clionts";  but  "the  — men  and  nonon  who  ca?c  unemployed  today  — 
as  a result  of  the  depression  cannot  bo  regarded  as  maladjusted  indivi- 
duals in  need  of  case  work  any  more  than  tho  survivors  of  on.  earthquake. 

If  special  psychological  care  is  noedod  it  is  duo  largely  to  the  fehlure 
of  the  community  to  adequately  meet  the  problem  of  uncnpl03ment  and 
relief".  In  general  the  case  records  rca.d  scorn  to  bear  this  out  with 
one  or  two  very  important  exceptions.  The  first  is  that  prolonged  un- 
employiccnt  may  - and  sometimes  docs  - endanger  or  even  wreck  the  balance 
and  adjustment  which  has  boon  established,  beyond  the  point  where  the 
more  suppl;oing  of  relief  or  even  work  can  re-establish  it;  tho  occasional 
ncwspa.pcr  reports  of  mon  who  arc  killed  - through  some  mis-step  - on  the 
first  day  of  onployriiont  after  years  of  idleness  arc  only  dramatic  examples 
of  many  other  wounds  to  solf-rospcct  which  need  the  special  skill  of  the 
case  worker.  In  a sense  their  emotional  condition  may  be  compared  to 
tho  physical  condition  of  people  who  have  boon  without  food,  or  water, 
so  long  that  a normal  amount  of  it  may  bo  fatal. 

Another  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  tho  fact  that  some  people’s 
monta.l,  emotional  and  personality  bala.nco  may  be  on  so  precarious  a level 
that  oven  tho  anxiety  preceding  the  application  for  relief  may  bo  cnough 
to  unsottlo  it,  and  while  the  recuperative  balancing  powers  of  human 
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beings  is  n thing  to  ncn'vcl  at,  nevertheless  it  is  a fallncy  to  ass-uir.c 
that  they  arc  like  the  Yrcighted  dolls  vrhich  bob  up  smilingly  no  mattor 
horn  often  laiocked  dorm,  so  soon  as  the  particular  ueight  is  removed. 

Another  qualification  to  the  statement  ouoted  is  that  ’’ease 
uork”  is  so  loose  a term,  that  it  lends  itself  to  a vide  variety  of 
interpretations  and  misinterpretations.  A lay  committee  is  not  to  be 
blamed  if  it  fails  to  see  any  very  read,  similarity  betueon  the  rrork  uith 
clients  receiving  "intensive  therapy"  from  a trained  and  experienced 
case  \Torkcr  and  that  r.'hich  an  intelligent  but  inexperienced  college 
graduate  vrith.  a major  in  English  Literature  provide  for  100  to  150 
families  of  assorted  sizes  and  conditions.  Can  both  be  described  bj'- 
the  sane  term?  If  one  is  called  case  work  and  the  other  "not  case  work" 
is  there  not  a danger  that  there  will  seem  to  be  a hint  of  disparage- 
ment in  the  negative  term. 

Miss  Lucas  suggests  that  both  extremes  - and  all  the  variants 
in  between  - are  case  work,  but  different  specialties  or  variations  of 
it  are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  clients.  This  would  be 
in  line  with  the  description  given  by  this  writer  in  a bulletin  on 
Social  Case  Work  published  in  1933,  the  opening  sentence  of  which 
reads  "Case  work  is  the  professional  skill  which  has  been  developed  to 
help  individuals  meet  their  personal  and  social  problems  when  these  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  those  persons  and  their  natural  resources  to 
solve.  It  is  an  intensification  of  the  general  skill  of  dealing  with 
huraan  relationships". 

It  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  province  of  this  study  to  propose 
definitions  or  new  teiras,  Tlie  important  thing  seems  to  be  that  these 
differences  be  recognized,  and  that  the  work  be  done  v/ith  a real  measure 
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of  skill,  and  of  fitting  of  the  means  to  the  need, 

Vie  might,  on  the  basis  of  the  records  read,  phrase  that  think- 
ing a bit  differently  in  terms  of  the  skills  of  public  and  private  agencies, 
stressing,  hcmever,  the  fact  that  tho  same  philosophy  underlies  both; 
respect  for  personality;  the  belief  in  individual  rather  than  mass 
handling  of  Iruman  beings;  and  the  seeing  of  both  client  and  worker  in 
relationship  to  the  community.  On  this  foundation  the  public  agency  is 
in  the  process  of  erecting  a method  of  relieving  the  need  of  "ordinary" 
families  in  the  way  which  vTill  be  least  destructive  to  their  self-respect. 
At  its  best,  this  involves  the  accenting  of  the  normal  features  of  the 
situation,  a heightening  of  the  "citizen  to  governm.ent"  aspects,  and  a 
conscious  effort,  while  seeing  the  person  always  as  an  individual,  not 
to  make  him  feel  "singled  out"  or  "different",  Even  the  prosecution  of 
people  who  obtain  relief  fraudulentlj’-,  if  it  is  done  without  animus  and 

k 

scolding,  becomes  to  the  honest  citizen  a protection  of  his  rights,  as 
well  as  a pu.nishment  of  the  ill-doer.  Even  to  the  justly  prosecuted,  it  is 
is  part  of  the  thing  he  might  expect  from,  a government  agency.  Justice 
first  is  what  tho  ordinary  citizen  wants  from  the  state,  and  justice  re- 
quires a setting  of  the  scale  to  fit  tho  norm. 

But  from  Plato  on  it  has  boon  recognized  that  justice  for  tho 
many  may  bo  injustice  for  the  few  and  that  the  real  essence  of  equality 
is  that  imequal  things  shall  be  treated  unequally.  Hence  we  have  a need 
for  privately  supported  agencies  who  can  givo  tho  help  noeded  so  that 
justice  shall  not  - paradoxically  - become  injustice  for  those  ".mo  need 
special  assistance.  It  talcos  a different  sort  of  skill  to  ho.lp  con- 
structively in  situiations  whoro  thoro  arc  serious  emotional  and  montal 
probloros;  or  where  somc’  hitherto  missing  expcrionco  in  growth  needs 
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to  be  3upi3licd;  or  even  where  the  environment  of  an  individual  or  a 
family  needs  organizing  constructively  rather  than  destructively,  liiat 
this  is  a sort  of  community  necessity  - in  anything  but  fairly  uncompli- 
cated communities  - is  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  more  than  one  city 
which  abolished  its  faiiiily  society  vihen  the  Unemployment  Relief  Bureau 
was  set  up  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  no  further  need  for  it. 

Vifithin  a fairly  short  time,  small  associations,  frequently  under 
church  auspices,  were  being  formed  to  "look  after  exceptional  cases". 

The  sad  thing  is  that  the  work  is  being  done  on  a volunteer  and  unskilled 
basis  and  the  process  of  "organizing  charities"  into  a family  society 
may  have  to  be  lived  through  again,  to  the  loss  of  the  clients  and 
therefore  of  the  community. 

The  private  agency  has,  therefore,  an  important  service  to 
render,  but  it  cannot  do  so  without  adequate  personnel,  lowered  case 
loads  (in  most  of  the  cities  visited)  and  that  backing  of  the  community 
which  comes  from  an  understanding  of  the  agency’s  function  and  the  need 
for  it,  which  comes  partly  as  the  result  of  excellent  work,  partly  as 
the  outcome  of  experience  of  Board  and  Committee  members,  and  partly  of 
conscious  interpretation,  T/hero  the  family  agency  feels  seriously 
threatened  by  the  C E R B,  it  would  seem  well  for  it  to  first  examine 
its  case  work  as  to  quality;  on  the  basis  of  that,  scan  the  equipment 
of  its  staff;  and  then  analyze  its  interpretation  and  community  rela- 
tionships. The  fear  of  reducing;  the  case  load  to  a point  where  good 
work  may  bo  done  seems  to  be  an  indicator  of  a need  for  this  sort  of 
examination  and  for  planuiing  based  on  it.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarily 
an  index  of  poor  case  work,  since  the  private  agency  which  was  really 
vocal  on  this  point  had  the  lowest  caso  load  and  was  doing  on  the 
whole  the  most  professional  and  effective  work  of  the  cities  visited. 
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Tho  fear  was  sensed  in  other  situations,  and  was  the  more  serious  when 
it  was  not  recognized  by  the  agency. 

If  the  C E R B feels  that  it  can  "do  the  v/hole  job",  it 
might  examine  the  depth  of  its  knowledge,  the  experience  of  its  super- 
visors, and  what  is  happening  to  the  sort  of  families  listed  in  Section 
V who  have  been  on  relief,  for  exar.iple,  for  two  years. 

Obviously  it  follows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the 
records  indicate  a serious  loss  to  the  community  when  the  fa:':vLl3'’  agency 
spends  much  of  its  time  - if  it  is  really  equipped  to  do  case  work  - on 
"making  things  easier  for  the  C E R B",  and  its  relief  families  by  supply- 
ing incidental  services,  especially  in  the  field  of  "relief  and  no  service" 
or  in  malcing  investigations  and  requisitioning  C E R 3 relief.  It 
v;ould  seem  to  the  writer  that  both  agencies  might  spend  effort  in  develop- 
ing some  other  source,  logically  it  would  seem  from  the  Poor  Boards, 
for  special  relief  needs  ’where  those  are  not  connected  with  the  need  and 
desire  for  case  v;ork,  ?/hcrc  the  family  agency  is  not  equipped  to  give 
skilled  service,  the  records,  as  has  been  stated,  show  that  no  magic  good 
results  to  clients  or  community  from  contact  with  the  form  but  not  the 
substance  of  a case  work  agency. 

The  records  indicate  that  there  is  without  doubt  a need  for 
both  agencies^  services  at  the  same  time  in  certain  families.  As  the 
C E R B workers  deepen  their  own  experience,  develop  and  define  their 
orm  skills,  and  probably  widen  somewhat  their  interpretation  of 
"problems  arising  from  unemployment",  they  will  probably  sec  more, 
rather  than  less,  need  for  case  work  service  from  the  family  agency, 
because  their  understanding  of  huraan  personality  and  their  awareness  of 
significances  will  also  deepen.  Hopefully  the  private  agencies  w;ill 
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scG  corresponding  need  of  raising  personnel  standards  where  necessary. 

If  they  do  not,  some  other  agency  will  probably  be  organized  to  do  it, 
or  there  may  develop  a case)  v/ork  department  within  the  C E R B set-up. 

At  present  the  greatest  barrier  to  effective  co-operation 
seems  to  be  a certain  defensiveness  which  is  not  too  serious,  since  in 
many  instances  it  seems  to  groxT  out  of  the  fact  that  each  agency  is  so 
thoroughly  occupied  with  the  necessity  for  developing  and  perfecting 
its  own  work  and  lessening  the  inevitable  but  uncomfortable  gap  between 
its  ideals  tuid  its  performance  - that  it  has  no  time  to  get  acquainted 
\7ith  its  neighbors,  VJhere , however,  this  attitude  has  its  roots  in  a 
fixed  fooling  of  superiority  in  either  public  or  private  agency,  there 
S001T3S  no  qiiostion  that  that  agency's  "high  hat"  is  duo  for  a tumble  in 
the  niro,  since  superiority  is  apt  to  bo  static,  and  social  services  to 
be  worth  the  comrmmity's  maintaining  must  be  in  a constant  state  of  adapt- 
ation, change  and  growth. 


Appendix 


The  method  of  this  study  v/as  simple.  Since  the  aim  v;as  to 
find  out  what  was  happening,  rather  than  to  get  information  on  specific 
points,  no  schedules  were  prepared  or  used. 

The  first  three  cities  were  selected  by  the  SERB  and  the 
F A partly  because  of  their  differences;  and  partly  because  co- 
operation was  assiarod  in  both  public  and  private  agencies.  The  last 
two  cities  were  hastily  visited  to  gain  information  on  certain  phases 
of  co-operation  rhich  had  been  indicated  in  the  other  cities  but  on 
which  the  -.rriter  felt  the  need  of  more  information. 

City  A was  an  industrial  center  with  a population  of  143,000. 
Slightly  more  than  two  weeks  was  spent  there  and  77  records  were  road, 

59  private  and  18  public. 

City  B had  a population  of  85,000.  Slightly  under  two  weeks 
was  spent  there.  57  records  were  road  - 37  private,  20  public,  and  re- 
latively more  time  was  spent  in  individual  and  group  consultation. 

In  City  C,  (16,000  population)  the  private  agency  executive 
was  new.  25  records  were  read;  6 public,  19  private,  and  conferences 
were  held  with  the  area  supervisor  and  a member  of  the  field  staff.  Only 
twenty-fo\n*  hours  were  spent  here, 

Sven  less  time  was  spent  in  City  D (44,000  population)  when 
it  was  found  that  the  family  agency  executive  had  just  resigned  and 
conditions  were  in  a confused  state.  However,  a conference  was  held 
with  her  and  with  the  area  supervisor  and  one  of  the  district  supervi- 
sors of  tho  C S R B,  and  8 records  wore  read  in  the  private  agency. 
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About  a day  and  a half  in  actual  time  x-:as  spent  in  City  E, 
(65,000  population)  but  the  working  tine  uas  a .little  more  than  tv:o  days. 
The  executive  of  the  family  agency  and  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
C E R B uere  consulted,  and  twelve  records  of  the  private  agency  and 
eleven  of  the  public  agency ^s  record  on  the  sane  families  xrero  read. 

In  all,  therefore,  190  records  were  read;  122  in  the  private 
agencies  and  68  in  the  C E R B’s. 

The  metliod  of  selection  of  the  case  records  was  somewhat 
different  in  the  first  two  and  the  last  three  cities. 

In  City  A,  the  private  agency  selected  records  rdiich  it  felt 
to  be  "typical"  of  the  co-operative  cases.  The  public  agency  selected 
ten  records  showing  "good  work".  These  records  were  supplemented  by  a 
sampling  of  the  private  agency’s  co-operati'‘e  records,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  additional  records  carried  by  certain  case  workers  xxrho  seemed 
to  have  been  slighted  in  the  general  samipling.  The  0 E R B’s  records 
on  these  same  cases  were  read,  to  be  certain  that  nothing  important  was 
being  missed,  although  in  all  except  the  "experimental"  cases  the  re- 
cords contained  little  information  beyond  forms  and  reports  from  the 
family  agency. 

In  City  B,  the  supervisor  of  the  private  agency  selected 
cases  in  which  the  agency  v;as  requisitioning  C E R B relief.  Each  case 
worker  was  then  asked  for  one  or  txTO  records  xThich  she  felt  showed  her 
best  work.  This  was  followed  by  a sampling  of  the  co-operative  cases 
and  additional  records  to  get  a picture  of  each  case  workers  methods. 

The  supervisor  of  the  C E R B selected  records  which  she  felt  showed 
good  work  on  that  agency’s  part. 

In  both  these  cities,  personnel  records  were  consulted,  staff 
meetings  attended,  and  conferences  held  with  the  executives  and  super- 
visors of  both  agencies  separate]. y and  together. 


In  the  reniainine  thi-ee  cities,  the  private  agency  selected 
the  records  to  be  read,  and  in  tvo  of  them,  the  C E R B’s  records  on 
the  saiae  cases  wore  gone  over.  In  one  city  only  in  this  group,  wore 
records  selected  by  the  C E R B as  showing  good  work,  read. 

If  an  apparently  disproportionate  amount  of  tirae  was  spent 
in  the  private  agencies,  it  was  because  most  of  the  material  for  the 
study  was  to  be  found  there,  both  because  many  of  the  co-operative 
cases  'vere  carried  entirely  by  the  pri^^ate  agency,  and  because  their 
records  were  much  the  DTuller. 

In  both  City  A and  B,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  beginning  of 
the  visit  with  the  two  executives  and  supervisors  to  get  their  suggestions 
ar.d  to  agree  upon  procedure.  In  both  cities  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations in  that  particular  city  viqtq  presented  to  a committee  com- 
posed of  two  members  of  each  Board  and  the  executives  and  supervisors. 

It  may  he  worth  noting  that  in  both  instances  findings  and  recommendations 
were  fully  discussed  with  the  executives  and  supervisors,  and  to  a cer- 
tain extent  with  the  staffs  of  the  private  agency  at  intervals.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  much  due  this  procedure  as  to  anything  else  that  the  re- 
commendations wore  accepted  in  both  cities  and  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  putting  into  effect  the  major  suggestions.  Not  all  of  the 
suggestions  made  have  been  listed  in  this  report,  but  it  docs  contain 
all  v:ith  more  than  a purely  local  significance. 


